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R. J. Thomas Libels 
Organized Labor 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON., D. C.—R. J. Thomas, it would 


seem from a Washington survey, did himself 

no good in responsible ClO circles. or with 
| devoted friends of the labor movement, by his attack 
‘on David Dubinsky and the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, AIL, because the Jatter went 
wiselfishly to the assistance of the sorely-pressed 
General Motors strikers of the United Automobile 
Workers Union. CIO. 

As one CIO leader said, “It was the basest act of 
ingratitude I've ever seen!” 

There seems little doubt that Thomas in his com- 
pletely self-centered anxiety to retain the presidency 
of the UAW has gone too far. Also, there seems little 
doubt that Thomas will be hearing about that from 
influential CIO quarters. In fact, it is very likely to 
happen between the time this is being written and the 
time you read it. 

And an editorial in the Washingion Star makes it 
thar that Thomas has injured the whole labor move- 
ment. Said the Star on Tuesday: 

“The so-called reactionary press is frequently de 
nounced by certain Jabor spokesmen for undertaking 
t criticize the activities of some union leaders. The 
tsence of the complaints of these spokesmen is that 
the press, for purely selfish reasons, is merely trying 
to discredit the union officials, and that, furthermore, 
there is not a word of truth in their criticiems. It is 
Worth noting, however. for the sake of the record if 
fot no other reason, that the things the newspapers say 
about’ labor leaders are almost complimentary when 
tompared to the things some labor officials say about 
tack other when there is a union election in the offing. 

“The most recent example of this is to be found in 
the exchange of pleasantries between R. J. Thomas, 
president, and Walter Reuther, vii e-president, of the 
United Automobile Workers. .. . And the things they 
are saying about each other are enough to put the 

extreme anti-labor newspaper editor in the 
Country to shame. 

“Mr. Thomas says that Mr. Reuther. if elected. 
Would try to lead the UAW into the AFL. That, savs 

r. Reuther, is ‘a contemptible lie.” Mr. Thomas says 

st David Dubinsky. head of an AFI. union, is try ing 

‘capture’ the UAW. Mr. Reuther says that is part 

e Communist line. and the ‘most fantastic, con- 
ptible piece of forgery brought in yet.’ Mr. Dub- 

Y says that Mr. Thomas ‘knows there’s not a word 
truth in this Communistic smear which he is parrot- 

' E Mr. Thomas, asserting that the General Motors 
Was needlessly prolonged, says that Mr. Reuther 
other UAW officials in the dark when he called 
Mesirike. Aoain, acc ording to Mr. Reuther, ‘the man 

Says that is a liar.” 

From all this it would appear that R. J. Thomas 
5 achieved a remarkable combination of rather ugly- 
Hing ingratitude, adding fuel to the fires of CIO- 
stility, calumny of his associates in the leader- 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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Between Indignation and Appeasement 
By David J. Dallin 


Associate I-ditor of Vue New Leaver. author of “The Big Three.” “The Real Soviet Russia.” ete. 


HE first week of a UNO session in America 
should provide the proper background for a 
eulogy of the world’s achievements, of the pro- 
gress made by our generation. The pitiful failures of 
the old League of Nations would then be compared 
with the proud and universal structure of the new 
organization and symptomatically the fact would be 
emphasized that the peace of the world was anchoved 


as soon as the association of free nations found its 


home in the United States, A historical UNO. a bis- 
torical session, historical speeches. But... 

This damned “but”! It casts its dark shadow upon 
every achievement, every step forward, and every 
hope. Whatever problem is discussed today —whethes 
atomic energy.or the marvels of radar and aviation. 
or the miraculous achievements of chemistry: war or 
peace; economics or politics—the acid of poisonous 
uncertainty corrodes the universal satisfaction and 
faith, eats into the very foundations of the great new 
international institutions and makes doubtful their 
historical significance. 

Six years and three months ago, the League of Na 
tions held its last session to discuss Soviet Russia's 
war on Finland. Its efforts to stop that war proved 
futile; it excluded Russia from membership, after 
Japan, Germany, and Italy had left the League. ‘Then 
the League itself died. The new league, called UNO. 
emerged universal and powerful, with the United 
States and the USSR among its members. ‘The first 
great problem on its agenda. however. is the continu- 
ation of the League’s discussion of December 1939: 
Russia’s aggression against a neighbor. Again Soviet 
Russia is adamant; again Stalin goes his own way 
despite the world’s opinion: and again all attempts 
to stop him are futile. And the UNO is being degraded 
to a powerless, confused body torn between indigna- 
tion and appeasemenl. 


ca * * 


Sovier troops have partly evacuated Iran. The 
Soviet Government indicates its decision to withdraw 
completely in agreement with Teheran, and many von- 
sider this a great victory for the UNO, especially for 


the new “tough” policy of the United States and 
Britain. ‘This rosv view.however, does not reflect the 
true stale of affairs. There is no indication that the 
Soviet Government has really changed its aims and 
policies in Iran. These aims are no sudden whim of 
Soviet leaders; nor are they a minor point on the 
Soviel program. 

Exactly five years ago. the control of Iran-—at least 
of its northern parl—was an important point in 
Soviel-German negotiations. It was discussed between 
Molotov and Hitler when the People’s Commissar 
(now Minister) secretly visited Berlin in May, 194}, 
to negotiate a new agreement and to avert imminent 
war. This was known even before the documents 
recently revealed fell into American hands. In April, 
1941. the Japanese Nishi Nishi revealed the Soviet 
demands concerning the occupation of Northern Tran. 
The Turkish Yeni Sabah reported the imminent “divi- 
sion of spoils between Russia and Germany, with Iran 
falling to Russia.” The Yomiuri in Tokyo confirmed 
the news about a proposed Soviet-German “defense of 
Jran.” A month later Russia was invaded by German 
troops. The whole territorial sphere, from the Arctic 
to the Black Sea. conceded by Hitler to the Soviet 
Union, was subsequently won by Stalin's Government 
in coalition with the democracies; Russia’s real acqui- 
silions were even greater than the areas assigned by 
the Stalin-Hitler agreements. Iran is the only remain- 
ing neighbor of the Soviet Union where, so far, the 
Soviet Union has failed to achieve any final territorial 


gains, oil concessions, and a pro-Soviet regime. 
n ” * 


As soon as Hitler's defeat became a certainty, old 
schemes and plans were revived, and no effort spared 
to reach the projected goal in Iran. At first the Soviet 
Government acted under the cover of oil interests. But 
it isn’t oil that Moscow is after in Iranian Azerbaidjan, 
Were Russia in need of oil, an international solution 
for the division of Iranian oil would be comparatively 
easy to find, as it was found in the early twenties in 
regard to Iraqi oil. Not oil, but Iran itself is the goal 
—at least its richer parts, the Northern provinces of 
(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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ideas in action; events as they 
retlect social tendencies 








Soviet Russia Wants an Impotent UNO 


HEN Soviet Ambassador Andrei Gromyko walked out of the UNO Security 


W Council because the other delegates decided to hear the grievances of Iran 


and refused to postpone the hearings until April 10, he demonstrated dramat- 


ically the unbridgable gulf between democratic and totalitarian procedures. 


France, Britain, China and the United States have all suffered defeats at previous 


sessions of the UNO. They did not walk out like a temperamental operatic primadonna, 


In democratic parliaments and procedures politicians are used to defeats; 


only the 


totalitarians demand constant and continual victories. 


Byrnes was completely right in declaring that if Iran were denied a hearing now, 


before it is too late, “all confidence in the Security Council will disappear.” 
a postponement of only two weeks mean so much? 


Why does 
Because weakness on the part of 


the democratic powers on this issue would serve notice to all the small nations threat- 


ened by Soviet aggression that they cannot trust us, cannot expect decisive aid if they 


resist. Retreat would have meant—and 
Stalin 
would be confirmed in his conviction that 
Britain and the USA dare not 


Bolshevik-Russian expansion. 


the danger is not past—that 
resist 


And in these two weeks Soviet Russia 
would 


“ 


reach a “settlement” with an 
Iranian Government willing to purchase 
Byrnes said that 
any nation, large or small, should have 
the right to appeal at any time to the 
Security 
late. 
Previously, the Soviet delegates had 
proposed that the UNO adopt rules to 


peace at any price. 


Council—not when it is too 


prevent any nation from accusing one 
of the Big Five of aggression, making 
the Big Five 
Gromyko’s attempt to paralyze the UNO 


sacrosanct. This and 
prove that Moscow does not want an 
effective world government but an im- 
potent replica of the League of Nations, 
in which even discussion of conflicts can 
be vetoed. 

the USSR broke 
a treaty in which she agreed to evacuate 
Jran by March 2; the Red Army, the 
NKVD, and the Comintern ha 


interfered in Iranian internal affairs in 


It boils down to this: 


e act vely 


a way calculated to reduce that country, 


or at least a part of it, to a satellite. 


Jt is imp ible to imagine a more clear- 
cut case—except perhaps Poland. Those 
who defend the Soviet position are no 
better than those who defended Fascist 
Jtaly’s conquest of Ethiopia or Nazi 


Germany's aggression 

This is the showdown. The UNO can 
force Russia to retreat, but if it does 
not, democracy is lost. Appeasement now 
may postpone war, but it will make war 
inevitable 5, 10, or 15 years hence. The 
decisions made in the next few days will 
make history. 


MORE PATIENCE THAN FIRM- 
NESS. Urging extension of the draft, 


Byrnes and American chiefs of staff told 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee 
last week that there was immediate dan- 
ger of war, and that the hot spot is 
Triste, according to Joseph and Stewart 
Alsop in the NY Herald Tribune. There 
one British and one American division 
ecnfront 12 of Tito’s divisions and 30 
Soviet divisions in Hungary. Other dan- 
ger spots are Turkey, Iran and Man- 
churia, said Byrnes. If Russia attempts 
Kars and Ardahan and the 
Dardanelles Turkey will fight, and Brit- 
ain will come to her rescue. 

Byrnes stated that Anglo-American 
policy is to satisfy “legitimate” Soviet 


to seize 


demands in Iran, including oil conces- 
sions, which will not undermine Iranian 
independence. He hoped “patience and 
firmness” will avert war. It seems cer- 
tain that as a result of the war scare the 
draft will be extended, and peacetime 
ecnscription finally adopted. 

Even if all Red Army troops are with- 
drawn from Iran and Manchuria, Stalin 
will have won another victory. Northern 
Iran will be “independent”—i.e. depend- 
ent upon Moscow—and the Teheran Gov- 
ernment will be remodeled along lines 
demanded by the Tudeh (Communist) 
Party. Ghavam will become as much a 
prisoner of the Kremlin as is Eduard 
Benes. But peace will be preserved 
for a while. 






4 é 
ssxolar Shvernix, 
New Soviet President 


Iran denied Stalin’s statement that a 
new agreement had been reached with 
the Soviets. Evidently the agreement is 
between Stalin, the Red Army, and the 
Iranian Communists. Having gained 
most of what they demanded, and since 
further aggression would mean taking 
the risk of war, the Russians beat a par- 
tial and temporary retreat. Having ad- 
vanced a mile, Soviet Russia can afford 


te But the war of 


retreat an inch. 
nerves goes on. 

As James Reston of the NY Times 
puts it, “The issue ... is not primarily 
the Iranian case today. It is the issue 
of whether any one member of the 
UNO is to have the right to keep the 
organization from functioning under 
the Charter.” This was anent the 
Soviet refusal to attend sessions of 
the UNO at which the Iranian prob- 
is discussed—an effort to extend the 
veto to even procedural questions. 

x - * 

THE UNO ALARM CLOCK. Woodrow 
Wilson once said that even if the League 
of Nations turned out to be merely a de- 
bating society, it would be a gain to 
bring disputes between nations out in the 
open, with a frank discussion of the is- 
sues involved. But unfortunately the old 
League was not even that. All disputes 
were discussed in closed sessions and the 
world heard only polite echoes of behind- 
the-scenes debates. Even if the UNO is 
a caricature of a world parliament, at 
least we have had real issues and con- 
flicts openly debated; the world will 
know who is responsible if the UNO fails 
to solve the Iranian or any other dispute. 
History records no precedent for the 
open indictment of Soviet Russia by 
Bevin and Byrnes, or for Vishinsky’s 
counter-indictment of British “imperial- 
ism.” If the UNO is not a tribunal, it 
is a forum. The world has had too much 
of diplomatic secrecy. Perhaps a falter- 
ing step toward “Open covenants openly 
arrived at’ has been taken. If not, the 
siren has sounded and we are warned of 
impending war. 

« « ee 

RIOTS IN GERMANY due to hunger 
are feared by Gen. Joseph McNarney 
who ordered extra vigilance of his troops 
against “potentially dangerous groups,” 
particularly young people, as further 
cuts in the subsistence rations were 


- the Spanish 


made, to 1,300 calories. Unrest is in- 
creasing, the general stated ... On 
March 22 there were 33 workers in one 
factory in Hamburg who collapsed of 
In Hamburg, in the 
British zone, there have been 13 food 


starvation 


riots since rations were cut from 1,500 
On the same day 
two were killed and many injured in 


to 1,000 calories ... 


Messina, Sicily, when the unemployed 
sacked the UNRRA warehouse. 
® * * 

BRITAIN RENOUNCED its mandate 
over Trans-Jordan and signed a treaty 
creating another sovereign state in the 
Middle East. 

* « « 

FRANCISCO LARGO CABALLERO 
issued a deathbed testament supporting 
Government-in-exile in 
Paris. 

x * x 

UNRRA CONDEMNS SOVIET LAND 
GRABS. The United States delegates to 
the UNRRA meeting in Atlantic City 
charged the Russian Red Army in Aus- 
tria with seizing 125,000 acres, enough 
to feed 250,000 for one year. C. Tyler 
Wood of the State Department said that 
if the Red Army practice of living off the 
land of the countries it occupies is not 
checked, the UNRRA must refuse to 
pour into those countries disproportion- 
ate quantities of food at the expense of 
other The UNRRA delegates 
condemned by a vote of 25 to 0 the 
practice of 


peoples. 


occupying armies seizing 
land, the Russians and their satellites 
abstaining. 
« * 

ROOSEVELT HAD DECIDEP ON 
WAR with Japan nine days before the 
Japanese hit Pearl Harbor, if Japan at- 
tacked British Malaya, former Secretary 
FDR’s Cab- 
inet discussed but rejected the idea that 
the USA should strike first, because pub- 


lic opinion was not prepared for war. 


of War Stimson revealed. 


* * * 
MISCELLANY 

@ The British Labor Party faces the 
same threat as Socialist parties through- 
out Europe. The demand of the British 
Communists for affiliation with the La- 
bor Party is endorsed by 170 trade un- 
ion leaders, including not only such 
staunch pro-Communists as A. L. Hor- 
ner, Will Lawther, and Jack Tanner, but 
non-Communist left wingers as well as 
pseudo-liberal trade unionists corre- 
sponding to Sidney Hillman in the USA. 

a“ +* « 

@ Russia retains a firm grip on the 
Manchurian economy, A. T. Steele re- 
ports to the NY Herald-Tribune. “The 
Russian troops are gone [from Mukden], 
but Soviet banks, trading agencies and 
technical experts are taking up where 
the army left off.” These Soviet agencies 
claim ownership of all key industries 
and firms by “purchases” from the Jap- 
anese. 





Gen. Joseph T. McNaraey, 
US Commander in Germany 
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Hussein Ala, 
Iranian Delegate to the UNO 


@ The defense attorney for Rudolf 
Hess tried to introduce into the Nuren- 
berg trials proof that the price paid by 
Hitler for the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pac 
was to give Russia Eastern Poland, the 
Baltic States, and a free hand in Fin 
land. The prosecutor blocked 
this move. 


Soviet 


* * * 


@ The UNO officials have learned the 
American practice of “feather-bedding.” 
They have to pay one crew of AFL cam 
nothing while another 
crew belonging to another AFL union 
does the work. There is a jurisdictional 
fight between the two unions. 


eramen to do 


* 


@ A NY Daily News columnist 
ports: “One of the local ‘liberal’ publics 
tions is so deeply in the red (no pun it 
tended) that it may be merged with 
stronger affiliates.” The reference is 
The New Republie, which, it is rumored, 
may merge with The Nation. 

a = + 

@ Belgrade reports that Mihaileviteh 
will be questioned for three mon‘hs. If 
so. I predict that he will “confess.” After 
three months of “questioning” by the 
OZNA aided by the NKVD, you and | 
would confess too. The OZNA forced 
Mihailovitch’s son and daughter to é& 
nounce their father; it will probably 
force the father to denounce himself. 

a * = 

@ The Peron dictatorship nationalize 

al] banks in Argentina. 
= a 7 

@ MacArthur halted repatriation of 
Northern Koreans from Japan wn 
Russia reopens traffic into their mre 

~ * * 

@ Stalin’s statement that all nations 
want peace was praised by Osservatort 
Romano as “Christian.” A better tem 
is Machiavellian. 

* . - 

@ The Austrian Ministry of Edu 
tion appealed to the USA for textbodt 
for schools for the reeducation of Ai 
trian children whose minds have bee 
poisoned by Nazi propaganda, The - 
need is felt in Germany, and despilé* 
Jot of talk, very little has been done” 
give Austrian and German chiliret 
books on history and other subjects that 
will inculeate the ideas of democrél 
Another great opportunity lost. 

« * * 

@ If peace could be secured by pit 
tudes, assurances, proclamations of at 
herence to fine principles, there would # 
no war danger, now or in the fut™ 
And if compromise of principles, * 
peasement, and capitulation were "7 
road to peace, we would be near ” 
destination. 

* . * 

@ The US Government is studying 
advisability of dispersing war industri 
and placing them underground. 
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California Legislature Passes Unemployment Disability Bill 


By David Jordan 


THe New Leaper’s West Coast Correspondent, a Leader of the West Coast Trade Union Movement 


lows” is an old bromide, but Cali- 

fornia has just seen its embodi- 
ment in a strange alliance of the CIO- 
pAC, the Associated Farmers, and the 
California Medical Association. This un- 
holy combine was brought about by a 
ynited opposition to the Unemployment 
Disability Bill which has just been 
passed by the California State Legis- 
jature, in special session, and signed by 


“Prows ICS makes strange bed fel- 


Governor Warren. 





Gov. Warren of California 


The principle involved in this bill has 
been urged by organized 
state for a number of years. One of the 
flaws in the unemployment insurance 
laws which has caused great 
is that an unemployed worker, incapable 


labor in the 


hardship 


of accepting employment because of ill- 


could not receive unemployment 


ness, 
compensation. Since at least 1941, or- 
ganized labor in California has sought 


to remedy this situation and has urged 
the necessary amendments to the unem- 


ployment compensation laws. 


Last December the Governor issued a 
call for a special session of the legis- 
lature and included this labor-sponsored 
legislation as one of the “musts.” A bill 
was introduced by Senator Shelly, presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, and with the aid and support of 
Warren, obstacles were overcome and 
the bill was enacted into law. By its 
provisions, a worker unemployed because 
of sickness or injury could continue to 
collect his unemployment insurance. 


The law provides that “An individual 


shall be deemed disabled in any week in 
which, because of his physical or mental 
condition, he is unable to perform his 


tegular or customary work.” The sole 


exception is illness caused by or arising 


trough pregnancy. Under the provi- 
sions of the law, an individual may col- 
leet both u mployment insurance and 
disability insurance for a maximum of 
35 weeks 

Ouly one other state in the Union, 


Rhode Islan 1, has such progressive legis- 
lation upon 1 The 
Mis law has aroused the 
organized labor 


and the 


] books. pass are of 
interest of 
throughout the country, 
office of the California State 
Federation of Labor, which was very 
active in su} 1 


port of its enactment, 
been flooded 


has 
nf 


; with requests for infor- 
mation from labor organizations in 46 
Slates, 

Vigorous faced the bill. 
Some of the opposition is easily under- 
Mood, but the basis for part of the oppo- 
— 1s beclouded. Representatives of 
€ Associated Farmers were united in 
"et opposition to the bill, 
Ways have be 
labor leg 


opposition 


as they al- 
en against any progressive 
oa. com An active opponent 

t alifornia Medical Association. 
at year this 
of its life whe 
red a mild 


association had the scare 
n Governor Warren spon- 
health insurance bill. It 
le bill last year and opposed 
ms i ality bill presumably because it 
Is bill as an opening wedge in 

fight for health insurance. The 


‘, oo 30, 1946 


Medical 
that the net effect of the present legis- 
lation is to provide workers with money 
to pay medical bills. 


Tue active opposition from elements 
in the CIO throws little credit upon the 
political acumen of its local leadership. 
CIO State Director of Research, 
Pinski, appeared before the committee 
to argue against its passage. Crippling 
amendments were proposed. Finally, the 
CIO openly requested Governor Warren 
to veto the bill. 
parent criticism may be summarized by 
saying that the CIO objected to the bill 
because it did not 
compensation 
tion and that, if enacted, it would hinder 
any further action for a real health in- 
surance plan. 





were designed to obscure their real rea- the 
> 
State Federation of Labor, in its Legis- 
ative Report, openly accused the CIO 
of sabotaging the bill. 


] 














cunennsna nnn stvennt 


terested in depriving the Governor as 
well as the State Federation of Labor 
of credit for a piece of far-reaching 
social legislation than in securing en- 
actment of a bill beneficial to Cali- 
fornia’s workers.” 

New Leader veaders who have been 
following Oliver Carlson’s penetrating 
analyses of California politics are fa- 
miliar with California political align- 
ments and of the local CIO opposition 
to Governor Warren. Except for Morris 
Sussman, its president, the State CIO 
is under left-wing leader- 


Association failed to realize 


* * * 


Paul 


organization 
ship. 
Their weak and trans- i , 

Warren's record in the past four years 
has presented a problem to his oppo- 
nents and a conundrum to certain liberal 
He was elected as a reaction 
to the so-called liberal Olsen, and the 
stereotyped mind expected a period of 
black reaction to set in. The Governor, 
however, has refused to follow the role 
assigned to him. Instead, he has fought 
reactionary members of his party 
and has urged a mild but sincerely pro- 
gressive program. 

It is unfortunate that the C1O leader- 
California cannot see beyond 
patterns of action. It is 
unjortunate for organized labor that a 


provide sufficient 


elements. 
of lengthy enough dura- 


Such excuses for the CIO opposition 


ons, but no one has been fooled. The 


: ship mw 

“A series of amendments sponsored 
by the CIO were then offered. These 
proposals, if adopted, would have led 
to the defeat of the bill, as the propon- 
ents doubtless knew. As bitter op- 
ponents of Governor Warren, however, 
they proved themselves to be more in- 


stereotyped 


so-called political arm of labor, because 
of portisan political blindness, is willing 
to sacrifice labor gains for political con. 


trove sy. 


ee 
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NUREMBERG TRIALS CELL OUT 


SOVIET OCCUPATION ARMY — 


Ox October 14, 1945, a special de- 


‘armed forces stationed abroad. The 
| cial election districts” for these voters, 
‘with each 10,000 voters constituting 


‘one district. 


| official report of the Central Election 
‘Commission summarizing 


| voters within the Soviet Union, Con- 


| “special districts,” that is of Soviet 





2,760,000 


cree was enacted in the Soviet Union 
regulating the electoral rights to the 
Supreme Soviet of members of the 


law provided for the creation of “spe- 


On Feb. 14 “Izvestia” published the 


the elec- 
tions to the Supreme Soviet, which 
had been held on Feb. 10. The re- 
port contains some revealing figures. 

It appears from the report that 
there were 26 “special districts.” The 
total number of registered voters 
throughow’ the Soviet Union, includ- 
ing the “special districts,” amounted 
te 101,717,686. The report further 
indicates the number of registered 
voters in every one of the 16 Soviet 
Republics. The addition of these fig- 
ures shows that there were 98,952,533 


sequently, the number of voters in the 


occupation forces, on the election date 
totaled 2,765,153. 
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Armour For The Brave New World 


SEVEN POEMS BY RICHARD ARMOUR 
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ILL-WIND 


(AND ERRORS) 


As the weeks and the months keep 
meandering by, 
And the record piles up, page by 
page, 
It is clear the defendanis are destined 
to die— 


Not by hanging, of course, but old 


age. 
ALA, ALA! 
Hussein Ala, the Iranian Ambas- 
sador, will plead his case against 


Russia before the Security Council. 


—News item. 


A LA be stern, 


Ala be pleading. 
Hope they will learn, 
Hope they are heeding. 


Ala be splendid, 
Perfectly phrased. 
When you have ended, 

Ala be praised! 


MODERN MAN IS WHAT? 


The vast atom bomb plants built at 
terrific expense during the war are 
already obsolete. 

—News item. 


Ler atom bombs and plants for 
making 
Grow quickly out of date. 
I do not mind the cash it’s taking, 
I'd even speed the rate. 


I’m confidentially confessing 
I’m happy as can be: 

I thought the thing that’s obsolescing 
Was not the bomb, but me! 


If his is rejected, Mayor 
Curley may administer Boston from 
his prison cell, for no municipal law 
prohibits it. —News item. 


appeal 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Of this there can be no mistake 
In our enlightened age. 
Time was, when walls of stone were 
meant, 
And bars of iron as well, 
To form a place of punishment, 
A dark and fearsome cell. 
But now the walls and bars no more 
Perform their onetime mission, 
But serve instead as office for 
The busy politician. 


JUSTIFIABLE HOMMACIDE 

Testifying at his trial for Bataan 
death-march atrocities, General Hom- 
ma’s wife asserted that her husband 


is a gentle poet. —News item. 


Poets. hear this call and rise, 
Gentle ones and otherwise! 

Form a union, close your shop, 
Somehow strive to put a stop 

To this swelling of your ranks, 
Without dues or even thanks, 

3y the flotsam and the jetsam 

Who join up for what it gets ’em. 
Look, for instance, at this chap 

Who, to save himself the rap, 

Gets his wife to testify 

He is quite a decent guy, 

Not at all the-villain or 

Killer of Corregidor 

But, although he may not show it, 
Just a kindly, gentle poet. 

Bad enough, you should have found, 
For your cause was brother Pound, 
And the finding of insanity 

Should have hurt you poets’ vanity. 
But when Mrs. Homma cries 

That her husband versifies, 

It is time for satisfaction, 

Time to rise and take some action! 


The inflation era which I have been 
forecasting for several years will be 
evident in 1946. 

— Roger Babson, 
quoted in news item. 


Ware you and I with horror hear 
Each whisper of inflation, 

And with its dreadful coming fear 
The ruin of the nation, 


The prospect’s not of somber cast 
To all, not wholly ugly, 

For Roger Babson can at last 
Recall a forecast smugly. 


WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE 


2134, Pounds of Diamonds Balance 
Aga Khan, Net $2 Million in Relief. 
—Newspaper headiine. 


Upon some massive scales, of late 

(No springs, of course, and honest 
weight), 

The Aga Khan in splendor sat, 

A mighty monarch (mighty fat). 


And as he sat, the diamonds dropped, 
Stone after stone, and never stopped 


Their steady downward  piunking 
sound 

Until they matched that last half 
pound. 


In blatant, striking contrast to 

The gaunt and starving minions who 
Displayed their collar bones and ribs, 
The flesh was sleek upon his nibs. 


Unlike the children, hollow-eyed, 

Less lucky than the ones who died, 

His cheeks were fat, his arms were 
plump, 

Well-cushioned was his ample rump. 


And though the proceeds all may go 
To charity, we full well know 

No subject of the Khan will be 

One half so embonpoint as he. 


The New Leader will soon publish a Volume of Poems by Richard Armour 
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Reconversion to Spring 


HE last time I had visited the 

j Grand Central Palace it was 

crowded with the business of war 
Time and again I have described in this 
column the flower shows which have 
been held there annually time out of 
mind. But for the four years of war 
the Army took over. Epaulets and 
shoulder paches or the roses in the 
cheeks of a healthful WAC were the 
only flowers which bloomed there. 

As the induction center of this New 
York area, it took in each week thou- 
gands of boys, stripped them to their 
ehivering skins and assigned such as 
were fit to the fighting forces. When- 
—— = ver I had occasion 
to drop in, I would 
luneh in the officers’ 
me and gather 
what reports I could 
of the attitudes and 
qualities of the 
young men who were 


being proce sed in 





mass production 


hion. As the point 





of eparture, from 
nicn sO nany of 
r¥ ny ft) na ook ne 
Bohn iunwe nt Var, ine 
lac ime lo tand 
in my mind as a syn f the parting 
of the ways betwee var and peace 
If the whole world could be as quickly 
and completely reconverte i at big 
exhibition hall, 1 p I ¢ 
would be by now. For four years it was 
dominated by t iluting and heel- 
clicking austerity of « flict Last Satur 
day, as I strolled t ough the wide doors 
it was as if time had rolled back, as if 
there had never been a wa As though 
the whole miserable business had been 
an illusion No rn of marching men 
or boys shyly looking a military future 
in the face. 
Instead of the bare austerity of mili 


tarism was the richness and beauty of 
peace. Every sort of bloom that you 
can think of from every sort of clime 
and soil—and all banked in colorful 
designs on every side. Between the 
exhibitions of roses, lilies, iris, orchids 
happy people streaming up and down in 
search of new beauties for their gardens 

Please do not expect me to describe 
the blooms and gardens which | saw at 
the 30th International Flower Show 
Shakespeare could do it. It will be bet- 
ter for me not to try. But the people 
] can talk about. A quarter of a million 
of them came to see the flowers during 
the six days. It is something to think 
about—especially for persons who get 
discouraged about humanity, get the 
notion that all of us are a vulgar lot 
with minds centered only on what is 
cheap and low. 


It is hardly a matter of class. I may 
be wrong, but I had a feeling that the 
very rich cut less of a figure than they 
formerly did. Years ago, there would 
always be some expensive-looking ex- 
hibits under the name of J. P. Morgan. 
I recall writing in this column a com- 
plaint because Mr. Morgan got the 
prizes rather than his gardener, a 
gentleman with a Scotch name. This 
time I failed to notice any exhibits 
under the name of Morgan or Vander- 
bilt or Gould. The place was dominated 
by the garden clubs and by the commer- 
cial houses. 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Amer- 
ica and state clubs from New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut and Massachusetts 
offered the prizes, and, apparently, did 
the organizing that brought all that 
beauty together. So far as actual shows 
are concerned, New Jersey deserves a 
special word. What do you think of 
when you hear that state mentioned? 
Ten to one, the name of Boss Hague 


pops into your mind. Is that fair? That 
tate across the Hudson produces more 
roses and more orchids than any other 
section of this rolling world. Zenon 


Schreiber, of Paramus, N..J., constructed 
for us a rock garden arranged about a 


waterfall which took a whole flock of 


prizes and proved to be the top attrac- 
tion of the show. He and the other 
yardeners of that prolific stete ought 
to do something to counteract ‘he smell 


emitted by Hague. 


Mary, Mary, Not at Ali Contrary 


RECALL that last summer I brought 
down a good deal of friend: oofing 
when | suggested that folks who grow 
things are friendly, decent, generous 
people. I suppose the me e) of a 
Sportsmen’s Club or of a Chamber of 


Commerce feel the same way about one 
another. But—anyway—-when I walked 
nto that great exhibiticn hall, I felt 
that all of the thousands of people 
streaming up and down were my own 
kind. By virtue of merely being there, 


f having been called together by the 
beauty of gardens, we were friends. 

As part of every knot of on-lookers 
we fell into converse about our garden 
or theirs. There was a restaurant, where 
the coffee was good and the service was 
slow. At our table we had folks from 
Massachusetts and Connecticut wuere, 
last week, it was still practically winter. 
We were reporting on Delaware, a state 
now far advanced in spring. How much 
there was to say and how important it 
all seemed—about crocuses, tulips daffo- 
dills, hyacinths, magnolias. Whole books 
could be written about what winter has 
done to the gardens in different parts 
of the country. We, for example, have 
suffered from alternate freezing and 





Secretary Byrnes Addresses Security Council on Iran’ 


thawing. Whole beds of bulbs have been 
lifted clean out of the ground and have 
had to be replanted. Our friends from 
the colder northern states reported with 
searcely restrained sense of superiority 
that they have suffered practically no 
losses from the rigors of their colder 
winter. 


Orchids Are Not My Business 


E came across one young fellow who 
class-angled the whole thing for us. 
Down in Cuba, or Trinidad, where they 
belong, 1 am fond of orchids. But up 
here there is an ostentation about them 
that rubs me the wrong way. They have 
been made a symbol of snobbery. It’s a 
pity, for they really are lovely things. 

One of the commercial houses had put 
on an exhibit to show with what care 
the powdery orchid seeds have to be 
planted and with what precautions the 
tiny plants must be nursed along for 
seven years before the miraculous blooms 
appear. The object, I suppose, was to 
show why the exquisite products have 
to be sold for $5 or $15 apiece. Well, 
we were gazing with appropriate awe 
when a young fellow turned to me and 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 


crated as if he were on a seap-boy: 
“Hell, don’t you believe a word of jt, 
} brought up a pocketful of seeds from 
Florida, threw them into a pot, ang 
first thing you know I had orchids as 
beautiful as any you will see around 
here. It’s all bunk, this idea that 
erchids are just for the rich. The poor 
can have them if they’ll just take the 
trouble.” 

1 liked the young fellow and loudly 
applauded his speech. But actually | 
was not interested. Flowers are out of 
my line. I spend a lot of time and effor 
over them, but it is always under orders, 
female orders. The number of rose bushes 
whieh I have planted and transplanted jg 
xs the number of the stars. The iris 
bulbs which I have dug up, separated 
and eonsigned again to the earth would 
pass calculation. But such activities, 
carried on under the approving eye of 
ene or the other of the ladies of the 
household, are to me merely a pleasant 
sort of slave labor. For myself, and 
under my own steam, I raise cabbages 
and eorn. And when it comes to beauty, 
} would place my tomatoes and egg 
plants against anything thai was: e- 
hibited at Grand Central Palace. 





Clear Issue: Public 


An Editorial— 
r HE heated argument about housing 
[Present the public with a brutally 
clear case, Returned veterans and 
their families are sleeping in railway 
stations, on doorsteps, crowded in with 
relatives. They need millions of homes 
at prices which they can afford. With- 
out effective government help they can- 


not get them. There are more profits 


1 commercial buildings or homes for 
the rich. “The nub of the problem,” 
according to the chairman of the New 
York Council of the American Veterans 
Committee, “is that we veterans cannot 
afford to pay more than $50 a month 
for rent and you (referring to the Real 
Estate Board) are making a profit and 
want to make more.” 

In Washington the massed real estate 
interests and the Chambers of Com- 
merce are united in a bold and open 
aitempt to swing Congress against the 
will of the people and the interest of 
ihe veterans. Millions of dollars are 
being thrown around by the biggest and 
most expert lobby that has functioned 
in years. Polls taken all over the coun- 
try show that citizens are practically 
unanimous in favor of the original 
Patman Bill including its provision of 
$600,000,000 in subsidies. But under the 
spells woven by the lobby, that section 
of the bill was defeated in the House. 
So the first round of the fight has gone 
to the profiteers. The bill in its emas- 
culated form is now being considered 
by the Senate Committee on Banking. 
The question is whether the lobbyists or 
the people of the country—primarily 
the homeless veterans—will win the 


final round. 


* » 


Wirson W. WYATT, the President's 
Housing Expediter, has presented a 
comprehensive housing program and has 
shown rare energy and executive ability 
in promoting it. It consists, necessarily, 
of two parts. The first is the provision 
of as many temporary roofs for house- 
less people as can possibly be turned 
out in a hurry. There are attendant 
dangers. The temporary barracks may 
soon become the slums of the future. 
But as emergency protection they are 
needed. The House has passed a bill 
eppropriating $253,727,000 for this pur- 
pose. Together with previous measures, 
this will furnish over 200,000 family 
units. But this is practically nothing. 
I~ takes a few of the families in the 
most desperate need off the streets and 
puts them inte barracks. 

We need a program which will re- 
house a large part of our population. 


Welfare vs. Profits 


The National Housing Agency estimates 
that to house our population decently, 
we shall require 16,100,000 non-farm 
dwelling units over a 10-year period 
Even during the most expansive time 
of the building boom of the 1920's, pri 
vate industry never produced more than 
xbout 700,000 dwellings a year. Obvi- 
ously, we face an emergency. Te achieve 
cur aim, we must take measures some 
thing like those which gave us victory 
in the battle of war-production. If we 
ailow the lobbyists of the rea] estate 
boards to have their way, we shall get 
only a few houses and those we get 
will be for the rich. Private «nierprise 
might. be saved, but millions of veterans 
and ex-war workers would have no roofs 
ever their heads. 

The plans of Expediter Wyati and the 
National Housing Agency are moderate 
end practical. They envision the pre 
duction of almost 2,000,000 units the 
first year. They are using their power 
ever priorities to channel materials t 
building projects involving homes to sé 
for less than $6,000. But they warn that 
without the $600,000,000 subsidy io keep 
down the costs of scarce materials, they 
cannot maintain their control over price 
The ery that this provision is a threat 
to private enterprise is obviously 2 false 
alarm. The houses are to be built by 
private builders. What the real esta 
boards object to is that, under te 
Federal Government plan, prices am 
profits will be kept down. 

We have before us, then, # conflict 
between promoters who wani te oil 
the people’s need into unlimited profits 
and government planners whe want @ 
produce the homes that we need # 
prices which we can afford to pay 
Congressmen who wish to be re-elected 
had better think twice before they @* 
their votes against homes for the ve 
erans and other homeless Americ#s 
voters. 


MEN WORKERS PREFERRED 


New YORK (LPA)—Since V-J Day, 
4,000,000 women have Jost theit jote. 
Labor Department Women’s Bure#l 
figures show that, because employe 
prefer to hire men. Many women fort 
cut of the labor market are now existi™® 
on unemployment compensation. For 
example, the Ford Motor Co. alone, 
where women during the war c« nstituted 
22 percent of the workers, now employs 
women in only 4 percent of the jobs, # 
recently announced that it would 
rehire any women who were not of the 
payroll at the time of the steel strike. 


THE NEW 
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Will the NKVD Assasinate Trotsky’s Killer? 


Trotsky in Mexico City in 1940, 

agents of the Communist Inter- 
national, both in Mexico and in the 
USA, have been plotting the liquidation 
of the man who murdered him—Frank 
Jackson. 

Jackson, it will be remembered, was 
the NKVD man who wormed his way 
jnto Trotsky’s Mexican exile and after 
eight months of careful planning, killed 
the arch-enemy of Stalin with an Alpine 
axe. He was tried and sentenced to 
a long prison term. Sylvia Ageloff, 
Department of Welfare employe in 
New York who introduced Jackson to 
Trotsky, accused him in court of having 
made love to her in order to further the 
assassination plot. 


S E he assassination of Leon 


To persons not familiar with the ways 
of the NKVD, Jackson’s conduct during 
the trial was ineredible. At the time 
he begged Col. Sanchez Salazar, chief of 
the Mexican secret police, for a gun so 
he could kill himself. He wailed that 
the former leader of the Russian revo- 
lution had made advances to Miss Age- 
loff, and gave other weird excuses, none 
of which tallied with the facts. His use 
of forged Canadian papers and of the 
name Jackson—his real name, according 
to Mexican police, is Jacques van den 
Dreschd — was never explained. But 
Jackson, with his NKVD training, knew 
that he had bungled the job—he had not 
made his escape. Back in Moscow, the 
comrades also knew that he might 
“sing.” 

Therefore, a few months after Jackson 
was sentenced, the NK VD set up a spe- 
cial “ring” which had as its purpose 
the liquidation of Jackson. Mexican po- 
lice were approached with offers of 
bribes by mysterious strangers, some of 
them Americans. 

At first they professed to be friends 
of Jackson who wanted to be “alone with 
him for a few minutes.” Police, who had 
been tipped off that the NKVD was aftec 
their prisoner, refused to let them entec 
the call. The callers became more per- 
sistent. One of them talked to tha 
warden of the prison where Jackson is 
being held and displayed a package con- 
taining $25,000. 

“It’s yours,” he told the warden, “it 
you'll let Jackson out of his cell for a 
few minutes to talk to me.” 

The proposed ‘talk” was to be outsida 
the prison walls, The offer was repeated 


& number of times, but the bribes wera 


refused 

EXICAN secret police intercepted a 
Number of letters from the United States 
sent 


to high-ranking local Communists 
and two suspected NKVD agents. The 
FBI was informed and G-men were sen! 
to M *xico City to investigate. 

They later reported to Washington, 
and the FBI set up a special squad with 
the code name “Alto-operation” to track 
agents in the network. After 
veral months of intense investigation 
Which included shadowing NKVD agents 


down the 


— 


DEMAND RANKIN'S OUSTER 

The Veterans League of America. 
‘operating with other organizations. 
has launched a drive to oust Congress- 
man John E. Rankin from the chair- 
_ of the House Veterans Legis- 
ative Affairs Committee. They charge 
that Rankin’s racist prejudices make 
him unfit for the job, and that his 
Committee had not met for three 
months prior to the Veterans League | 
_ on him, to consider the 232 

ills Concerning veterans’ welfare. | 
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and members of the American Commu- 
nist Party, the FBI learned that the 
NKVD ring was under direct instruc- 
tions from Moscow to eliminate Jackson 
at any cost. 

The FBI intercepted letters sent the 
Mexican NKVD agents from heads of 
the ring in New York. All of the let- 
ters, giving instructions on plans to kill 
Jackson, were in secret ink and were 
deciphered in the FBI’s Washington 
laboratory. 





This ring is still in existence. It is 
headed by an American Communist who 
lives on Perry Street in Greenwich 
Village. Although a high-ranking Sta- 
linist, this woman is never mentioned 
in the Party press or the various Com- 
munist fronts. 

Other American members of the as- 
sassination network are as obscure, but 
relatively important in Party circles. 
As in the case of Stalin’s agents sent 
here to obtain atomic information, no 


arrests have been made because of the 
supine State Department policy of avoid- 
ing action that might offend Moscow. 
While dozens of FBI men assigned to 
the “Alto-operation” squad continue to 
shadow members of the ring, the plot- 
ting goes on. Jackson is known to have 
“sung” loudly and long about his NKVD 
connections and named those responsible 
for Trotsky’s assassination. In Stalin’s 
politics, this is virtually a death sen- 
tence, and should the Mexican police 
who are keeping Jackson virtually in 
protective custody relax their vigilanee, 
the NKVD will accomplish its purpose. 








Communists Plan Maritime Federation 


Tu E Maritime Federation, proposed a 
a month ago by the Communists in the 
CIO, will have its convention in San 
Francisco in May. The political and 
economic reasons for such a Stalinist 
move are obvious. Such a_ powerful 
federation, bringing together the CIO 
seamen and longshoremen for possible 
joint strike action against “imperialist 
war” to aid Stalin’s foreign policy, would 
have tremendous potential value to 
Moscow. Or in case of a strike by one 
federation affiliate, the other unions 
would walk out in support, paralyzing 
shipping and dock work coast to coast. 

Such a plan has been in the offing 
since the early days of the Profintern 
(Red International of Trade Unions), 
and over the years the Stalinists have 
gained control in such CIO unions as 
the National Maritime Union, the Inter- 
national Longshoremen and Warehouse- 
men, the American Communications 
Association, the Inland Boatmen, and 
others. 

However, behind the scenes the forma- 
tion of such a federation has other 
aspects. Actually, Communist forces in 





Harry Bridges 
control of these unions have slipped 
badly during the past year. Harry 
Bridges, Stalin’s fair-haired boy on the 
West Coast. is now being booed in such 
longshoremen centers as San Pedro and 
Portland. The dock hands there and in 
other cities claim that Bridges has 
bungied the entire hiring situation. They 
point out that Joe Ryan, whom Bridges 
chased from the Coast years ago, may 
have a $20,000-a-year-for-life pie card, 
but his East Coast longshoremen get 
$1.50 an hour as contrasted to $1.15 on 
the West Coast. They also contend that 
Bridges “overloaded” the ILWU for po- 
litical purposes and now that unemploy- 
ment is hitting the docks, many union 
veterans are barely making a living. 
The proposed federation is in this re- 
aspect an almost desperate attempt on 
the part of maritime Communist heads 
to rebuild their Bridges. They want to 


make Comrade Harry the boss of the 
federation, believing that such a move 
will serve the dual purpose of restoring 
his prestige and giving the shaky Sta- 
linists throughout maritime a_ selling 
point in recruiting union members dur- 
ing the coming lean postwar years. 
: * * 


Ts E publicity-loving Joe Curran, presi- 
dent of the National Maritime Union, 
probably is out as a candidate for head 
of the federation. Joe’s recent blasts at 
the Communists in the NMU can well 
be taken with a grain of salt, consider- 
ing that Curran has known for eight 
years that the Stalinists controlled not 
only the union but Jée himself. How- 
ever, his charges at a closed membership 
meeting concerning Frederick “Blackie” 
Myers and Howard McKenzie, Stalinist 
“whips” in the NMU, rocked Communist 
headquarters. Curran accused Myers of 
attempting te “run the union” and 
wailed that a “machine” had dictated to 
other officers and members of the NMU. 
Since Joe was clected and kept in office 
for eight years by this “machine,” such 
a charge seems a bit belated. However, 
Myers was forced to backtrack and 
hurriedly announced, after both the 
Journal-American and World-Telegram 
exposed the inter-union squabble, that he 
would not run for re-election. 

Whether this was a Party decision to 
oust Myers in the face of Curran’s 
charges remains to be seen. What seems 
evident is ihat Curran has a strong 
rank-and-file following among the NMU’s 
60,000 members, and the Communists 
may aitempt to “develop him politically” 
rather than banish him from office. 
However, true to Stalinist operational 
strategy, they would not risk placing a 
man who has attacked Party leaders 
even in @ cl meeting—at the head 
of the CIO maritime federation. 


Curran banished any brief hopes thai 
might have heen vaised by his charges 
in his column in the Pilot, NMU organ, 
with such staiements as: 

“Whatever differences we have are 
trade union differences, and once the 

membership has received a report and 

acted upon it, that ends any differ- 
ences which might have existed. 

“We will fight against any and all 
Fascist moves, such as the speech of 
Winston Churchill in which he seeks 
to promote war against the Sovict 
Union. .. .’ 

“There is no room for red-baiting 
in our union. ... 

“With si a program, the red- 
baiters, the mouthpieces of the Fas- 
cists, such as the Woltmans and Rush- 
mores who distort the truth in their 
desire to favor the monopolies and our 
enemies, will never weaken our union.” 
These and other statements made by 
Curran after Frederick Woltman of the 
World-Telegram and Howard Rushmore 

of the Joural-American exposed the 
inter-union feud, are not the remarks of 
an anti-Stalinist. If Joe Curran is seek- 
ing to fight Communist domination in a 
union which made him president with 


eas 


as “Peace” Weapon 





Joseph Curran 


full Stalinist backing, he might use 
more militant tactics. 

The Communist Party views the situ- 
ation with alarm, and William Z. Foster 
is reported to have warned his water- 
front comrades: 

“There has been a little surgery in 
the NMU but apparently not enough. 
if these comrades continue in defying 
the party line, we will have to do some 
more surgery.” 

From the strongly anti-Communist 
AFL maritime unions came chortles of 

glee, not unmixed with skepticism over 
Curran’s “conversion.” The Seafarers 
Log, organ of the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union, said: “Curran... has been 
for the most part a willing part of the 
controlling machine.” 

The New Leader has learned that the 
AFL shipping and dock organizations 
are planning to take full advantage of 
the present Communist weaknesses in 
maritime. A counter-attack in which the 
AFL will set up a maritime federation 
has been proposed. To it will be invited 
all seamen and longshoremen who are 
opposed to Communism and its wrecking 
policies in the labor movement. 

On the other hand, the CIO has 
already run into difficulty with its 
projected federation. The Marine Cooks 
and Firemen’s Union has refused to 
participate in the San Francisco con- 
vention, and the MCF president, Vin- 
cent Malone, has personally condemned 
the Stalinist plan. 

Both Curran and Bridges have teamed 
up to stage what may be a general 
strike after the Federation convention. 
Curran has asked Bridges to postpone 
the threatened ILWU strike set for 
April 1 until after the May meeting and 
indicated at a recent NMU rally that 
both CIO East and West coast maritime 
groups would go out together, along 
with the other affiliates. 

Meanwhile The Daily Worker is so 
concerned with the NMU feud that 
George Morris, the Stalinist’s ace brass 
check writer, did a series backing up 
Communist policy within the NMU and 
urging “unity.” 


























































































































The Crisis in Italian Socialism 








Convention on April 11th of Critical Importance to Italy and Europe 


By Vanni B. Montana 


RRIVING at the Socialist Party 
headquarters in Rome for a 
Central Committee meeting in 

January, 1946, Pietro Nenni found a 
placard on the door an Arabian 
proverb: “The first time you fooled me 
it was your fault. The second time you 
fool me it will be my fault.” 

The General Secretary of the SP 
angrily tore down the sign. In_ the 
Central Committee meeting which fol- 
lowed he was in a fighting mood and 
his policies were approved by a vote of 


25 to 7. He was supported by Morandi, 
the new secretary appointed in place of 
Sandro Pertini in Decembe: Pertini, 


who did not care to be fooled again, 
presented a substitute resolution which 
Nenni refused to put to a vote. Silone 
joined in the Pertini declaration, while 
the democratic Socialist group le! by 
Faravelli and Sar -gat introduced an 


independent resolution condemning the 


Nenni line, which received the support 
of seven members of the Central Com- 
mitlee 
On Nennis recommendation, the com 
mittee made the following decisicns, aH 
favoring tae Nenni-Togliati plan for 
unity of action intended to lead toward 
wliimate fusions of the Socialist and 
Commu! parties 
1-—Diseiplina action against the 


Young People Socialist Federation, by 


threatening to disband it unle it co- 
operated with the Communist Youth 
bront 

2-—Joint candidates with the Commu 
nists in the municipal elcetions 

Further postponement of — the 
periy convention to give the Nenni 
group time to cap talize on expected 
Sileee es local election 

A few da later, while Nent us In 
London wi Silone Cr y to promote 
the iden of unity of action hetween 
Socialists and Commu ts on an i ter- 
national seal Morandi ale a ries 
of move against the opp 0 Party 
members were forbidden to write for 
UEpoce, a left-wing pape vhich had 
hecome the rally gy poirt for the demo 
e¢tatic Socia ts, especially ie outh 
group, Iniziativa Socialista. A commu 
nique Was ed charg y in (ritica 
Sociale group, led b Faravelli, Simo 
nin Co and Cane 1 n abo 
Tage li 1 an € a tes 
to the cor tion to be held on April Il 
were to be elected or t { m 
bership cards of 1946, 

Phe tk of pre ge of ie S iis 
Party as a result of e " Con 
munist policy s jllustrated by the fact 
that the party organ in Rome, franti, 
which after liberation boasted a circu- 
lation of 150,000, and then was stabil 
ized at 80,000 copie lropped to 17,000 
in January. From first place in cu- 
lation it has fallen to seventh. 

In Milan the Socialist group formed 
around the magazine rice ‘ ale 
made a good showing it ecenl trade 
union elections. But elsewhere the Com- 
munists have entrenched themsvives 





There 
Italian Confederation of Labor: Grandi, 
Christian Democrat. is very old and sick 


and hem 
cialist 


fusionist; the third is the real boss of 


E trope 


I, is dificult to pred the outcome 
of the April 11 convention. Nenni, seeke 
ing a vote of confidence, wi compro- 
mise instead of fusion with the Com- 
munists, he will urge unity of action 


thus splitting the opposition. A proposal 
of fusion vow would split the Socialist 


6 


Party, which both Nenni and Togliatti, 
Communist leader, want to avoid. It 
would mean that only a minority of the 
Sovialists would join with the Commu- 
nists, leaving the majority in a position 
io rebuild an independent democratic 
party. A leading Communist, Negar- 
ville, stated at the CP convention in 
January: “We don’t want fusion with 
a group of the Socialist Party, but with 
the whole of it.” ‘Togliatti said that 
“The main basis of our policy in Italy 
is unity of action with the Socialist 
Party.” Such “unity,” of course, is 
merely a step toward a complete merger, 
a maneuver to weld “unity” from b:low 
while Nenni and his friends continue 
their maneuvers at the top. 

It is expected that at the convention 
a phony resolution will be presented by 


Communist-stooges Lizzadri, Baeta and 





Mancinelli, favoring fusion. Nenni will 
not support this resolution, but play the 
role of mediator between the fusionists 
and those who fight for an independent 
party, stressing the “need for Socialist 


inity of action.” Thus he hopes to re- 
ain on hi ide the centrist group led 
by Morandi. It is doubtful that he will 
fool Pertini again. 

The strongest force for democratic 


socialist principl s against Communist 


totalitarianism in Italy is the Critica 
Sociale group, and it will probably be 
supported by the Iniziativa Socialista 
group. But the fluidity and confusion 
that have been created in the party many 
enable Nenni to keep his opponents di- 
vided. One possibility is that Nenni will 
renounce the post of general secretary 
and be elected president of the Socialist 
Party. Or a Nenni-Morandi alliance 
may capture a 60 percent control of the 
new Central Committee by means of a 
compromise resolution. It is reported 
that Nenni may be sent to Paris as the 
Italian Ambassador, where he can devote 
20 percent of his talents to Italian 
affairs and 80 percent to other schemes, 
such as promotion of the Negrin-Del 
Vayo maneuver to force the Spanish 
Government-in-exile to admit them and 
the Communists into the Cabinet. 

If Nenni wins at the convention on 
April 11, he will try to force through a 
more rigid constitution which would put 
the opposition in a straitjacket, under 
discipline preventing an effective fight 
against eventual organic unity with the 
Communists. But present indications 
are that Nenni will not win. Only per- 
sonal differences between leaders of the 
opposition can prevent the defeat of the 
pro-Communist faction. : 





or other Allied counsel. 


Mihailovitch against the Germans. 


marks on his head. 





JUSTICE FOR MIHAILOVITCH 


TELEGRAM TO SECRETARY OF STATE BYRNES FROM CONSTANTIN 
FOTICH, FORMER YUGOSLAV AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


R EPORTS from Belgrade announce the capture of General Drazha Mihailovich, 
leader of the first effective anti-Nazi guerrilla army in Europe, and state that 
he faces trial for treason before Tito’s courts. 

] appeal to you to use your influence with Tito’s Government to see that 
American officers who were attached to General Mihailovitch from September 1943 
until December 1944, be called upon to give their evidence. Also, to use your 
influence to see that General Mihailovich be given the right to choose American 


The contribution made by General Mihailovich to the Allied war effort was 
recognized by telegrams of appreciation addressed to him by the Allied Middle 
Kast Command in August 1942, by General Eisenhower in December 1943, and 
by other Allied commanders at various times. 

Colonel Albert Seitz, Captain Walter Mansfield, Captain George Musulin, 
Colonel Robert McDowell, Colonel Water TT. Carpenter, Captain Nicholas Lalich, 
and a number of other American officers were witnesses of the struggle of General 
Since considerations of security no longer 
obtain, | would respectfully urge that, in order that the American public may be 
fully informed, the text of the various reports submitted by American officers 
attached to both Tilo and Mihailovich be released for publication. 

Mihailovich and his forces rescued and turned over to the American military 
authorities over 500 American airmen, in addition to many other Allied airmen, 
shot down over territory under his control. 

If these American officers and airmen, who lived for many months with 
Mihailovich and his Chetniks, are not permitted to testify at the forthcoming trial, 
the whole procedure will be a mockery of justice, in which the sentence has been 
passed before the trial has been opened. Given such a trial, it may safely be pre- 
dicted that Mihailovich will be found guilty of collaborating with the Germans, 
despite the fact of his loyalty to the Allied cause and despite the fact that up 
until the very end of the occupation the Germans had a price of 100,000 gold 


Addressing this appeal to you, Mr. Secretary, I am certain that I am express- 
ing the sentiments of the overwhelming majority of the Serbian people for whom 
General Drazha Mihailovich has for almost five years now been the symbol of 
the struggle against tyranny, and for freedom and democracy. 



















Draja Milhailovich Among His Peasant 


A Nenni-Morandi victory would yo 
assure “Socialist unity’; it would yyiy 
the Italian Socialist Party as an inde. 
pendent democratic force. But if Pe. 
iini, Silone, and perhaps even Movangj 
support the Faravelli group, the party 
can be rebuilt as the strongest party 
Italy—possibly in a merger with 
Action Party. 


in 
the 


DOROTY WILLIAMS ON FRANCO 
SPAIN 


Ix her “Report on Franco” jn [hg 
Commonweal for March 8 Dorothy 
Williams quotes a slogan painted i 
a cemetery wall: “If you are not, 
clergyman, a soldier, or a black-mgr. 
ket operator, I shall be waiting fo 
you here rext winter.” She reporis 
that the present condition of Spain 
is summed up in a popular Saying 
in Madrid: “Some Spaniards eat to 
much but most of them do not eg 
at all.” 

“Don Juan will be received with 
enthusiasm by the majority of the 
people,” she thinks; only a liberal 
monarchy can supplant Franco with 
civil war. Any stable regime must 
have the support of two of the thre 
most powerful groups—the Catholic 
Church, the Army, and the Falange, 

Now that Church and State are 
so closely tied together, going 
to Church is not only good for 
the soul; it’s good politics: The 
Spanish Catholics wish they had 
a more liberal clergy—closer to 
the people personally and more un- 
derstanding of their worldly prob- 
lems-——more ready to help. The best 
example of that is the Bing Crosby 
film, “Going My Way,” which has 
been a tremendous box-office suc- 
cess in Madrid. Every other Span 
iard is whistling the [rish Lullaby 
and the picture itself is a major 
topic of café conversation. And yet, 
as I was amazed to find in talk 
ing with numbers of Catholics, the 

Spaniards got the impression that 
the movie represented some strange 

United States church—which they 
greatly admired but never seemed 
to connect with Catholicism, They 
were incredulous, for the most part, 
when I explained that Crosby was 

playing the role of an American 

Catholic priest. 

“Franco is gradually stripping tt 
Falange of its power.” Falangistas 
are joining the Somatenes, a volum 
teer militia or armed vigilante organ 
zation, Miss Williams writes. “Com 
munists, Socialists, Republicans ..+ 
admit they cannot hope to overthro¥ 
. . What resistance 


is disorganized and wit 


Franco by force . 
there is... 
out a leader to capture the popular 
fancy.” But “there is general dis 
satisfaction with Franco's regime’ 

“In the face of our continued and 
increasing trade with Spain, Comm 
nists and Republicans alike said 
me: ‘If England and the United 
States will not help us, pe haps Rus 


sia will.’ ” 
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The Spearheads of British Socialism 


Nationalization of Coal and Social Insurance — Two Steps Ahead 
By Frederick Scheu 


New Leaver Correspondent in London 


ONDON.—The session of the British 
[rssiament is expected to be one of 
the most important in the history 
of the country. The Labor Government 
has introduced two great bills—the spear- 
heads of British Socialism. The first is 
the Bill for Nationalization of the Coal 
Industry. The other is the National In- 
surance Bill which puts into effect the 
Beveridge Plan. 

With a firm majority in the House of 
Commons and an unequivocal mandate 
from the country, the Labor Government 
is confident of transforming both bills 
into law with the minimum of delay. 

The coal owners have given up the 
ficht as far as the question of nationali- 
zation itself is concerned. In this they 
show the traditional reasonableness of 
the British ruling class which does not 
usually hang on to lost positions. The 
coal owners will concentrate on details of 
the compensation question. They will try 
to secure methods of valuation which 
give them the maximum of financial 
benefit in exchange for the control they 
are losing. 

Many of them will cooperate with the 
new regime in the hope of retaining 
managerial positions of influence under 
the new National Coal Board. Labor’s 
lack of qualified managers will make it 
unavoidable to use the services of some 
of them though the Socialist Administra- 
tion will be able to draw on the services 
of many excellent leaders from the ranks 
of the miners who for generations have 
been the politically most wide-awake sec- 
tion of the British working class. 

Apart from this, the Conservative Op- 
position in Parliament may put up a 
certain amount of fight on the principle 
of nationalization, but not with the hope 
of wrecking the bill. Their purpose will 
rather be to discredit the principle of 
nationalization and to praise the princi- 
ple of private enterprise in the hope of 
influeneing public opinion in preparation 
for the fight about the nationalization of 
other industries later on. 

In course of time, they will also make 
the most of Labor’s difficulties in rebuild- 
ing the industry. Years of crisis and 
neglect will have to be made good by the 
new Socialist regime. Today machinery 
and production methods are out of date, 
productivity is low and unsatisfactory 
working conditions have caused a flight 
irom the mines and a serious shortage of 
manpower. The old miners go on work- 
ing, but their sons find other jobs, if 
they car 

The Ministry has appointed as direc- 
tor of recruiting a dynamic young man 
named Noel Newsome who did a first- 

class job during the war directing broad- 
cast propaganda to the Europeans. His 
job is to persuade young men to become 
coal miners. He has started off by telling 


fe public most persuasively that the 
hati 1 ‘ 
vattle of coal is the Second Battle of 


Brite 4 ae ° . 
ritain, that conditions in the mines are 






Leading Figures at the 


better than they were and that under the 
new regime the coal miner’s job will be 
a job with a future. But improvement 
takes time, and in the interval Newsome 
will need the eloquence of a Demosthenes 


to make coal mining popular. 
* * hol 


Tue man who is in charge of the na- 
tionalization of coal is the Labor Gov- 
ernment’s Minister of Fuel and Power, 
Emmanuel Shinwell. In a Government 
in which a large number of key posts are 
occupied by former coal miners, it is 
surprising that Shinwell is not a miner. 
He was born in Glasgow, of Jewish 
origin, and started out in life as a tailor. 
He soon became a trade union organizer 
and an enthusiastic Socialist, and was 
sent to organize a mercantile marine 
union. His opponents jeered at him and 
culled him “Sindbad the Tailor’ but he 
made his mark. During the first World 
War his leadership in a strike earned him 
a prison sentence from the Government 
and the present of a gold watch from 
his grateful union members. 

In Parliament Shinwell was usually to 
be found on the left wing of the Labor 
Party and acquired fame for his vitriolic 
tongue. He headed the Mines Depart- 
ment in the Ramsay Macdonald Labor 
Government; but it was then a subordi- 
nate office and little could be achieved. 
In the interval Shinwell has somewhat 
mellowed—particularly in the field of 
foreign policy where he strongly opposed 
the “Little England” views of many of 
his fellow-Socialists. He took the view 
that British Socialism, with Empire res- 
ponsibilities, must develop interest in 
Empire affairs. After the Labor election 
Attlee may have hesitated 
whether to make him Dominions Secre- 
tary. He concluded that Shinwell’s bril- 
liance was more essential in the job of 
Minister of Fuel and Power. This means 
that Shinwell will not only be the man 
to nationalize coal. When that is over, 
he will have to tackle the nationalization 


victory 


of electric power. 


x x * 


Tue National Insurance Bill, which 
will come into force in 1948, is the fulfill- 
ment of the great promise of Social 
Security given by the Beveridge Plan. 
3ritain’s social insurance system dates 
back to the Liberal reforms of the first 
years Of this century, and has been al- 
most continually developed. Even in its 
present state it is in many ways a model, 
The fundamental idea of the Plan which 
Sir William Beveridge worked out in 
1942 by order of the British Government 
is that it unifies the various branches of 
social insurance and gives everybody, in 
exchange for a single weekly payment, 
the right to a basie rate of benefit in 
emergency—regardless of the cause of 
the emergency, whether it is sickness, 
unemployment, old age or invalidity. This 
basic rate, designed to cover a person's 


essential needs and therefore to give him 
security against want, was calculated at 
24 shillings a week by Beveridge. 

The Coalition Government in 1943 ac- 
cepted many features of the Beveridge 
Plan but -whittled it down, limiting the 
period of time for which benefits were 
granted. Beveridge commented that the 
Government’s scheme was good in many 
ways—but it was not really security. 

The new National Insurance Bill re- 
stores all the main features of the 
Beveridge Plan and goes beyond it in 
a number of points. The rise in the cost 
of living during the interval is accounted 
for by increasing the basic rate to 25 
shillings. Sir William Beveridge—a stern 
critic of changes in his original Plan— 
has publicly given the new bill his full 
and authoritative blessing. 

It will not, as its opponents say, sap 
the enterprise and sturdy spirit of the 
British workman. On the contrary, the 
knowledge that he need have no fear of 
starving with his family if he happens 
to fall ill or loses his job, will give him 
a new spirit of purposeful action lacking 
in a cowed and undernourished working 
class. Together with the system of Chil- 
drens’ Allowances (which became law 
last year) and the State Medical Service 
(which Health Minister Aneurin Bevan 
is to bring before Parliament in a few 
weeks) the National Insurance Plan may 
lay the foundations of a happier and 
therefore more enterprising Socialist 
Britain. 


o« * * 


Tue idea of the Beveridge Plan is so 
absolutely accepted by the vast majority 
of the British people that the new Bill 
has found almost no opposition in the 
press. Even the conservative Daily 
Telegram admits that if general eco- 
nomic conditions in Britain are good the 
financial burdens of the new Plan are not 
really prohibitive. There seems no doubt 


} 


that the National Insurance Plan wilt 
become law and that it will, in time; be 
accepted by the British people as a 
matter of course. 

There will be some haggling over 
details, particularly on the part of the 
great insurance companies, which will 
lose certain sections of their domain 
(though they will profit by the desire of 
a people, once it is insurance-minded, to 
purchase “additional” security). James 
Griffiths, the Minister of National Insur- 
ance, has the strength and moral au- 
thority to overcome any resistance, He 
was one of the chief Labor protagonists 
in the parliamentary debate in the Coali- 
tion Government’s version of the Bever- 
idge Plan. 

Griffiths is a Welsh miner, the young- 
est of ten children of a village black- 
smith. He worked in the coal mines for 
17 years and learned all about the heart- 
breaking consequences of illness and ac- 
cidents in the life of a mining com- 
munity. His Socialism is of the emo- 
tional type; it derives directly from the 
non-conformist traditions of Welsh 
preacherdom. 

He became an active member of the 
labor movement in his native village 
(they speak Welsh there, and Griffiths 
has recently written a book on Coal in 
that language). A scholarship to the 
Labor College in London gave him his 
chance. He studied there while his young 
wife worked as a waitress in a tea-shop 
to earn the money for the upkeep of the 
family. A few years later he became 
chairman of the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation. Elected to Parliament, he 
soon reached front rank not only as one 
of the most eloquent but also as one of 
the most universally beloved of Labor 
leaders. 

When the Coal Bill and the National 
Insurance Bill have become law, Labor’s 
progress in its two aspects—control and 
welfare—will be well established. 








News from Abroad 


“ 
C ZECHOSLOVAKIA is looking for 
her safety to Russia,’ Prime Minister 
Zdenek Fierlinger told John MacCormack 
of the Times. “I don’t think the USA 
or Britain is ready to offer us a treaty 
of alliance. But Russia has done so and 
it will remain the basis of our foreign 
policy ... whatever the outcome of out 
elections in May.” 

Fierlinger leads the pro-Soviet wing 
of the Social Democratic Party, favoring 
a merger with the Communists. 


a ~ ra 


@ Over 70 Labor Members of Parlia- 
ment in Britain signed a_ statement 
against holding the Greek elections on 
March 31 as scheduled. They agree with 
ten members of the Greek Cabinet who 
resigned in protest, declaring that condi- 


Security Council Session 





tions in Greece prevent a free election 
now. All left-wing parties plan to boycott 
the balloting, thus ensuring a triumph 
of the monarchists, who are organized 
and armed. Even Premier Sophoulis ad- 
vised Bevin that he thought elections now 
inadvisable, but Bevin insisted they be 
held. This will not increase British 
popularity in Greece, already at a very 
low ebb. 

@ France continues to insist on the 
severance of the Ruhr and Rhineland 
from Germany, thus blocking, as does 
Russia, the setting up of a central ad- 
ministration of the four watertight zones 
into which the Reich has been divided, 
with disastrous results to everyone ex- 
cept the Russians. French Communists 
support this stupid policy because it aids 
their beloved fatherland, the USSR; So- 
cialists and Catholic Republicans because 
mingled fear and vengeance predominate 
over reasonableness. 


A. Bonnet 
(France) 


























































































Progressive Unionism Wins UAW 





Reuther’s Election Triumph for Constructive Program 


By Olga Corey 


Fiasu Climaxing a long and bitter struggle Walter P. Reuther has been elected 


International President of the UAW-CIO by a margin of 124 voles over incumbent 


R. J. Thomas in the Tenth Annual UAW Convention at Atlantic City. 


This victory 


marks the successful conclusion of a campaign for leadership beeun two vears ago 


at the Grand Rapids Convention. in which Reuther has been opposed hv all the top 


leaders of the UAW as well as the Communist element in the union. 

Not only is Re uther clearly the strongest single figure in the union. but he now 
commands support suthe ient to defeat the coalition of forces which opposed him, 
If Reuther succeeds in eflecting 1 good workin relationship with Secretary-Treasurer 
Addes certain lo he re elected by the entlion the | AW ( 1O vill have a strong 
and unified leader hip te hye rst tin ts history 

Y the oO} appea € _ i = 

vorla’ irge € g Reuther on the questio: before the con- 

now \tla ( nave ention rh proposal touched off an 
chosen ¢ it al union pre enthusiastic demonstration by Reuther 
dent. Marked by unusual bitterne d ipporters, who marched around the 
factionalism the UAW-CIO electior hall chanting and nging “We want 
promises to be a ¢ e one, with bot! Reuther.” However, the chair (Addes) 
sides claiming ctor by a margin f ruled that uch a session req lire? a 
700 votes. Walier P. Reuther, interna- uspension of the rules, and after put- 
tional vice-president and leader of the ing the question to a vote, decided that 
union’s progressive forces, is challenging two-thirds of the delegate body were not 
incumbent President R. J. Thomas, and in favor of the motion, 
is opposed in his fight by Secretary- To many of us at the press table, the 
Treasurer George Addes and ex-Vice vote seemed very close. Certainly, it 
President Richard Frankensteen was clear that those forces supporting 
CIO President Philip Murray, speak Thomas did not want an open debate, 
ing to the convention's 2,000 delegates It was also clear that the vote on this 


on Tuesday afternoon, denied all rumors 
to the effect that he or any other leade: 


in the national CIO would attempt to 
influence the votes of UAW delegates. 
However, his reference on two occasions 


regard in which he 


to the high holds 
President R. J. Thomas was interpreted 


as a boost for Thomas, with whom 
Murray has for a long time been on 
very friendly terms. Murray also denied 
ihat he had ever promised not to call 
a national steel strike while the GM 
strike was on, and that he ever refused 
to lend personal assistance in handling 
GM negotiations or helping the GM 
strike in any other way. Murray was 
particularly vehement in denying the 
rumor that he had tried to get Tru- 
man’s fact-finding committee to lower 
its recommendation for a price increase 
in GM. 

These rumor which Thomas and his 
followers have attributed to Reuthe 


sources, were used in an attempt to 
discredit Reuthes handling of the GM 
strike. In a pre conference on Monday 
afternoon, Thomas told reporters that 
the GM strike could and would have 
been settled a month earlier, and that 
the fact that it lasted as long as did 


was proof that a strike somewhere else 


would have been more effective. A 
subsequent caucuses, he accused Reuthe: 
of calling the strike without the knowl 
edge of the Executive Board, and furthe1 
claimed that Reuther made it difficult 
for him to find out what was going or 
in negotiatic 

Corollary to this argument has been 
the claim of Thomas supporters that 
Reuther anti-CIO. In addition te 
emphasizing the breach that may o: 
may not exist between Reuther and 
Murray, they have also charged that 


Reuther is trying to lead the UAW back 


into the AFL. As evidence, they cite 
the fact that Reuther accepted $170,000 
from David Dubinsky, ILGWU  presi- 
den, to aid the GM strikers. This charge 
which appeared originally in the pages 
of the Dady Worker, has been elaborated 
m an attempt to link Reuther with 
John L. Lewis 

In a campai emphasizing principle 
rather than personalities, Reuther re 
futed the above charges, and challenged 


R. J. Thomas 


involved. 


to a debate on the issues 
Taking the floor on a privi- 
leged motion, a Reuther delegate from 
Dodge Local 3 in Detroit 


Tuesday afternoon that a 


proposed on 
joint closed 
caucus be held that evening to hear the 
respective positions of 


Thomas and 


question was a partisan one, which defi- 


nitely gave Reuther a majority of the 
convention. A subsequent test of strength 
occurred on Tuesday, when the conven- 
refused to inanimous 
report of the grievance committee that 
Willow Run 


local) be 


tion accept the 


Local (a strong Reuther 


incorporated into Grahame- 
Paige Local 142 now that production on 


the Kaiser-Frazier car has begun. 


ly general, the convention has been 


eheated of any real chance to discuss 


issues. Two decisions were reached: the 
monthly dues have been raised from $1 
io $1.50, and 
international department, the Fair Prac- 
and Anti-Discrimination 


there was created a new 


1ieces 


Depart- 
nent. On this second point, the Commu- 


ts staged the same play they used 
unsuccessfully two years ago at the 


Buffalo convention by proposing that the 


director of this department (by in- 


Negro) be 
the International 


member of 
Board. This 


Negro support in what 


ference a made a 


Executive 


attempt to gain 


was actually a Jim-Crow resolution, was 


overwhelmingly defeated. 


Otherwise, there has been no attempt 


io discuss the strategy of the GM strike, 


apparently a major issue in the presi- 


dential race. There has been no attempt 


io discuss any of the questions involving 


basic trade union policy in the years to 


come. Reuther forces, thwarted in their 


desire for a joint debate, confined their 
discussion of these questions to special 
caucus session. 


Thomas and Addes have 


deliberately stymied any attempt to get 
such discussion on the convention fleor, 
believing that any real airing of the 
facts would help their opponent. The 


the Resolutions 

(chaired by Victor Reuther) 
kept off the floor by Addes and Thomas 
the 


report of Committee 


has been 


1 favor of 


less important report 
of the Grievance Committee. Since the 
former report includes a resolution on 
wages and prices, on which Walter 


Reuther would undoubtedly have taken 


the floor, and a strong resolution on 


foreign policy, which the Communists 


ave attacking, the reasons for posiponing 
he report seem obvious. 
taken 


rhe only discussion so far has 


place in Reuther’s caucuses. Advancing 
a program for full employment, inde- 
pendent political action, a new wage 


policy, joint action with farm and con- 
sumer groups, and a vigorous housing 
and health program, Reuther promised 
the union a positive policy based on the 
needs of the rank-and-file and not on 





Reuther, Addes and Thomas at the Atlantic City Convention 





[o 


New Leader has always fought. 


fome outside organization. 


a lot of them. 


oan 
Olga Corey's story about the UAW convention was written before the election 


of a new president was held. The victory of Walter Reuther is a victory for hones, 
principled, progressive trade unionism—the kind of trade unionism for which The 
It is a defeat for. the unprincipled coalition of Com 
munists, fellow-travelers, and reactionaries with selfish, power-seeking careerists, 
It gives hope that American trade unions will clean house—not only the UAW, but 
It encourages those who are fighting the Communist influence in 
unions, which grew during the war, but is now slowly on the decline. 
a warning to other non-Communist labor leaders who have made deals with th 
Communists for the sake of power. 
Xv 


It serves a 


— 





In a caucus 


of nearly 1,500 delegates, Reuther spoke 


for 
enthusiastic audience, 


an hour and a half to a warmly 


The same night, 


Thomas held a caucus at which he spoke 
along with Addes and Frankensteen, all 


of whom denounced Reuther 


in violent 


language. Other speakers at the meeting 


called 


Reuther a “political prostitute” 


and accused him of being anti-Negro. 


Meanwhile, in all the hotel corridors, 


furious arguments are taking place in 


last-minute effort to 


win votes. Be- 


hind closed doors, deals are being made 
and promises are being made and broken. 


Bets 
getting 


conclusion. 


are and stakes 
the race nears its 


To many observers, 


taken 
higher as 


being are 


the out- 


come of this election will prove whether 


# principled, honest campaign based on 


real 


issues can defeat a mud-slinging 


campaign in which votes are bought with 


jobs and free wiskey. 
predict what the auto workers will d« 
but in 


It’s never safe to 


the opinion of this reporter, 


Walter P. Reuther will be the next presi- 
dent of the UAW-CIO. 








Hanor March 6, 1946—The follow- 
ing agreement was signed on March 
6, 1946, in Hanoi, between the Govern- 
ment of the French Republie and the 
Viet Nam Government: 

“The French Government recog- 
nizes the Viet Nam Republic as a free 
state with its own Government, Par- 
liament, Army and Finances, within 
the Indochinese Federation and French 
Union; 

“The 


hat a 


French Government pledges 
referendum shall be held to 
determine whether the three KY re- 
gions Nam-Ky (Cochin-China) ; Trung- 
Ky (Annam); Bac-Ky (Tongking) 
shall be united in a single state, and 


that it shall ratify the decision of 
the people. 
“The Viet Nam Government an- 


nounces that it is ready to welcome 
the French Army when, in accordance 
with international agreements, it shall 


HANDCUFFS AND CANNON 


Tue CIO report on Russia was a do 
ment that Jim Carey and Phil Mumy 
should be embarrassed to have endorse, 
znd would not have if the Communist 
were not so strong in the CIO. Pure Cm 
munist propaganda, it was filled with ms 
representations, half-truths, and dista- 
tiens. One such falsehood was effectively 
nailed by Simeon Strunsky in his p 


nailed by 


Times column, 


report that 
the 

cept 

the revolution. 


Simeon Strunsky 
It was said in the (I 
the Kirov Works, former 
Putilov Works, produced “little & 
cannon and handcuffs” 
The fact is that it pr 


in his \f 


until afte 


duced a tenth of the cannon now beilt 
manufactured for the Red Army, on t 


march 


in Iran and a lot of other ares 


Heavily loaded with Communists, '* 


Jow-trav elers, 


and 


innocents, 


the (10 


delegation reported, not what they 
but what they were told on their eigit 


day conducted 


tour. 


In a coming |ssit 


Sclomon Schwarz will make an author 
tative analysis of this report, answerilié 
propaganda with truth. 


relieve Chinese troops. A corollary 


e present 


operation. 


“The aforementioned terms shall be 
enforced immediately following an & 
of the 
take all 


change of 


contracting 


hostilities 
then 


tions; 


friendly and open negotiations. 
“Negotiations shall concern diple 
matic relations between the Viet 
and foreign states, the fut 
of Indo-China, and French econom 
the Vie 


preliminary 
shall determine the procedure for this 


signatures. 
parties 
necessary measures in view of endiNé 
immediately; 
troops in their respective P 
and creating a favorable #* 
mosphere, necessary for undertaking 


FRANCO-VIET NAM AGREEMENT SIGNED IN INDO-CHINA—— 


Each 
shall 


and cultural interests in 
Nam.” 

“Either Manoi, Saigon o 
shall be chosen as the seat 


Conference.” 


agreement 


maintainng 


re 


ose 


Nam 
status 
i¢ 
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of the 
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HERE we were in the village 
square of Neustadt. Men, women, 
and children got out of the autos 
They all 
square — 


i buses stretched their 
alm ° 
about the 
+ need not be said, under the sharp 


always, 


eves of armed SS men. In the tav- 
food was being distributed. ‘Two 
assed, and still we remained mo- 
We alone were left secluded in 


hours pé 


onless. 

our narrow little car. I could not have 

oa if it had been permitted. Pain 
veariness had paralyzed me. We 

were f course, famished. In the dis- 


tion of food, no one had thought of 


the last .noment someone 





hrough the window a loaf of 


ad and two slices of sausage. 
The weather was fine. The little vil- 
e was peaceful, completely intact. 
ag 


friendly women gossiped 
vy and everywhere the children 
slayed. The whole place had the air of 
race and happiness. We seemed to be 
far from war and danger. On the pave- 
ment, just beside us, a girl of seven or 
eight years, poorly dressed, jumped rope 
with the agile grace of a professional 
dancer. 

Again our convoy took to the road. 
But before we set off, our officer hastily 
piled before him the bulging parcels 
brought to him by a soldier: 
bread, sausages, boxes of cigars, bottles 
of liqueur. ‘For in Germany, where the 
civil population suffered from famine, 
an SS officer was furnished with abun- 


white 


S dance of luxuries. We had again taken 


up our place at the head of the pro- 
cession. The air was fresh, the light of 


F the sun agreeable. We were descending 


a relling valley. The trees and the 
meadows were of the most tender and 
delicate green. The whole countryside, 
line and color, composed itself in a pic- 
ture of perfect harmony. On the height 
beyond the little stream perched a tiny, 
romantic hamlet. My wife murmured to 
me: “Really, it is beautiful!” The officer 
overheard us, turned his head and inter- 


p jected brusquely: “It will be a lot more 
§ beautiful when this war is finished.” 


By the time we reached Ratisbonne it 
Was evening. This ancient town, cenier 
of highways leading to the Tyrol, Munich 
and the Salsburgian Alps, had been 
severely punished by American bombers. 
The groups which we passed in the street 
© saw quietly gossiping at the doors of 
te shops exhibited no signs of triumph 
r arrogance. On these emaciated faces 
on€ could note even in passing the marks 
of misery and fear. 

The Gestapo has its headquarters in 
tlarge and ancient building which fronts 
me shaded and deserted square. Our 
ar draws up, the officer gets out and— 
*ain—we wait. Time passes. Suddenly 
ie chauffeur turns and speaks to vs. 
l can half understand and half guess 
‘lsmeaning. He explains that he knows 
‘8 very well, that it was he who came 
‘Wo or three times at night to take me 
the dentist’s office. I ask whether 


We hay ; , 
. have reached the end of our journey. 
or > » 3 . 

* twenty hours, I explain, I have been 
¥ bn ad 

tdged into my cramped position in the 


tar - 
- I cannot hold out much longer. 


“y.» 
We're almost there,” he says. It is his 
Winion that : : 
“ ion that they have prepared a place 
oT ys ° - 
th US somewhere in the environs. And 
€ other p 
_ other prisoners? “Ah, about them I 
Mow noth om : ; 

te othing. That jis up to the ¢ aptain 
&nd the Gestapo.” 

The cha, ; 

€ chauffeur gets out from behind the 

Wheel to stretch h 


he is legs. Up and down 
_—. across the little square. Once 
hen |} he 

"he has reached the other end of 


: Promenade my wife suddenly speaks: 
ines “4 eg we from the American 
burg - on should be between Wurz- 
a oars, perhaps 100 or 150 

ts. Very well. Listen. There 
n this pocket in the door of 
I will start the car, and we will 
*run for it. Before the chauffeur 
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Flight Into Terror 


9 My Last Days as a Prisoner of the Nazis in Germany 


By Leon Blum 





on 


~ 


The American public—and with good reason—has shown special interest in the 
personality of Léon Blum, the man who is now in Washington as the representative 


of the French Government, seeking economic aid for his country. 


When France was 


beaten this great Socialist leader, who might have escaped, elected to remain and 


share the hardships and dangers of his people. 


Imprisoned and placed on trial by 


the Vichy government, he made such a brilliant defense that the Petain crowd did 


not dare to convict him. 


Later he was surrendered to the Germans and spent two 


years in the concentration camp at Buchenwald. 

This is the third chapter of his vivid account of his perilous adventures during 
the Nazi collapse in April, 1945. The preceding chapters described the wild night ride 
of the automobile convoy without benefit of lights as the fear-stricken Nazis carried 


their prisoners with them in their effort to escape from the oncoming American Army. 


‘The prisoners have no notion of what i 


«pens they seem to be on their way toward Ratisbonne. 


published in an early issue. 
v o 


s.in store for them, but as the third section 


A final chapter will be 


ee 





ai give the alarm, we shall have a good 

siart.”. J express my fears: “Listen. 
You know that I make a bad job of 
speaking German. We have no papers. 
Refore we reach the combat zone we 
shall find guards at every crossroad. 
rhe first one will pick us up. And sup- 
pose we reach the front lines—how shall 
we get across?” My wife replies in that 
grave tone of inspired conviction which 
was always a revelation of the courage 
with which she faced imminent peril: 
“All that you say is true and logical. If 
we aitempt to escape now, we have only 
a slender chance of succeeding. But if 
we remain here, there is no chance at all. 
We are lost.” I sit there and ponder, 
eruelly torn between the counsels of 
wisdom and this urgent and exalted call 
from the wife whose intuition of future 
events has so often proved to be correct. 
But ovr debate is soon cut short. 


“ a * 


Tue officer in charge of us suddenly 
sppeared and came down the steps. And 
he was not alone. With him came a 
shifty-looking fellow, a plain-clothes man 
of the sort that we had learned to know 
at Buchenwald. The chauffeur clambered 
back in haste. The officer took his place, 
and the plain-clothes man perched on the 
hood to serve as our guide, 

We left the center of the town, and I 





could tell from the look of things that 
we were approaching the railway station. 
Since the railways had been the special 
objectives of the Allied bombers, we 
rolled along between buildings which had 
heen reduced to piles of rubble. Our un- 
pleasant guide indicated a building at 
some distance to our left. The auto- 
mobile slowed down. It was large, bare, 
unpleasant-looking structure separated 
from the street by an iron fence. We 
stopped. The plainclothes man _ dis- 
mounted, entered the gate and disap- 
peared. 

Again we waited, trying to read our 
fate in the lines of stony facade which 
faced us. As we looked, one after the 
other women came through the door, 
descended the steps and walked off down 
the street. Suddenly I heard my wife's 
voice in a strained whisper: “But it is a 
prison! Can’t you see? Look! Every 
time one of those women comes through 
the door she is escorted by a guard with 
a bunch of keys. I don’t care what you 
say. My presentiment does not deceive 
me. If we are ever to escape, now is the 
time.” It was one of the most cruel 
moments of my life. Our police officer 
reappeared accompanied by a man in 
quasi-military uniform. Our officer and 
the chauffeur got out of the car, opened 
the back door at my side and offered me 
their assistance. Pulled by them and sup- 


Léon Blum 








ported by my wife I was finally extracted 
from ihe corner in which 1 had been 
wedged during our long journey, but I 
was helpless, could not stand or place one 
foot before the other. Just then half-a 
dozen men surged down the steps of the 
building, threw themselves upon me and 
carried me away. I made no outcry, but 
] heard behind me an outraged shriek 
from my wife. 

Jn the meantime my ungentle bearers 
veached the top of the steps, the door 
opened to admit us and clanged shut be- 
hind us. My thought was not for myself, 
It was centered on the woman who had 
vefused to desert me through all our 
dangers. This calamity was the only one 
which she would be unable to endure, 
Since she came voluntarily to share my 
faie at Buchenwald we were, both of us, 
prepared for whatever might come. We 
knew that there was practically no 
chance of our ever again seeing our 
country. But we were resolved to suffer 
together and, if worse came to worst, to 
die together. Separation was the one 
peril before which we felt ourselves help- 
less. And now it had happened. | was 
separated from her and from all that 
mattered in the world. Would | ever see 
her again? What would they do with 
her? She was not a prisoner. She had 
placed herself in these iron jaws on my 
account. 


Occupied with these disturbing thoughts 
] hardly realized what was happening as 
my captors climbed a stair, tramped 
down a long hallway, opened a door and 
threw me on a cot. The door was closed 
and the key grated ominously in the lock, 
Yes. It was a prison! The cell was nar- 
row and high. The walls were bare. No 
windows—just a tiny aperture to admit 
xir and light. A table fixed to the wall. 
A bench—and in a corner, near to the 
door, that ignoble utensil with which I 
had become acquainted at Riom. 


Again the key grated in the lock and 
there was the man in military uniform. 
1 shouted at him: “Where is my wife? 
Will she be brought in here?” “Yes, yes, 
take it easy,” he replied with an un- 
pleasant grin. His “yes” was more 
frightening than anything else which he 
could have said. But just then I heard 
steps in the corridor. I recognized them. 
They were hers. To my amazement she 
entered, sank down on my cot and, with 
the tears rolling down her cheeks took 
me inher arms, 


Hurriedly she told me an unbelievable 
iale. After 1 had been carried out of 
sight she had been forbidden to follow. 
From all the guards and jailers her 
desperate questions drew nothing but 
monosylabic evasions. But she had man- 
aged to escape from a sort of anteroom in 
which they had secluded her and, driven 
by fear of what had happened to me, 
had found me. The guard finally ex- 
plained that another cot would be brought 
in for her. We were to remain only for 
the night. This was not, then, the end. 
But we were together! 


SOVIETIZATION OF AUSTRIA. 
The Red paper 


Vienna announced that the 


Army published in 


tussians 





have handed over the Boehler steel 





4 


works to a workers’ council—i.e., a 
Soviet, working under Russian direction, 
Simultaneously a Soviet “trade union” 
delegation from the USSR protested to 
President Karl Renner that Austrian 
industry is not being socialized rapidly 
enough. And yet Communists every- 
where deny indignantly that Russia is 
seeking to Sovietize all countries within 
her sphere of influence. ... The Soviets 
have also increased their economic de- 


mands upon Austria. 
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Two More Books on Russia 
Review by 1. D. W. TALMADGE 


THE PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET 
UNION. By Corliss Lamont. Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York, 
1946. $3.00. 

RUSSIA AND THE WESTERN 
WORLD. By Max M. Laserson. Thi 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1945. 
$2.50. 


SHERE i an aphorism current in 
| Washington these days that if all 
the ‘ te? > 


“expel on .ussia were 
stretched end to end, they still couldn’t 
reach—a conclusion But there are ex- 
perts and “experts.” 

In the latter cla is Corl Lamon 
scion of the Lamont millior Lamont 
had for veal been the head of the 
Friends of the Soviet Unior And h 
bool ybviou written for t friend 
of t Friends of the et | ' 

The Peoples of the S tl y 

) bo tha \ yublished a 
dozen n hefore Bu rep 1 O¢ 
not itself make thing more con 
vincing [i Lamont’ ba theorem 
that in the Soviet Union there is “ethnic 
democracy.” (Thi , LOO, 18s a emantic 
inaccuracy. What he probably means i 
“ethnic equality.”) In a_ vei broad 
sense, that is tru An almost similar 


made out for Mussolini’ 
Italy. For the first 15 years of Fascist 


rule, there was no racial discrimination 


case may be 


in Italy. Jews held many important 
posts in the regime. But no one in his 
right mind ever maintained that Fascist 
Italy was a democracy. 

Similarly, there is little comfort for, 
say, an Armenian democrat in a Soviet 
concentration camp to know that he is 
in a concentration camp not because he 
is an Armenian but because he is a 
democrat. Ethnic equality without de 
mocracy is meaningless. 

Moreover, Lamont completely ignores 
the recent trend in the Soviet press to 
glorify Russia and everything Russian. 
Stalin in one of his recent speeches 
singled out the Russian people (not the 
Soviet people) for spec ial praise of their 
“decisive roll” in the defense of the 
fatherland. Most of the pivotal posts 


in the “autonomous republics” are held 


by Russians. The Byelorussian dele- 
gates to the San Francisco Conference 
could not even understand Byelorussian. 
Very few of the top commanding officers 
in the Red Army today are non-Rus- 
in, and: th Ri " at pre t 
( ri Lil So popu 
latior Lan t al epe th ame 


old foibles about the peoples in Eastern 
Poland and the Baltic States “voting” 
to be incorporated in the Soviet Union, 
that the constituant republics are guar- 
anteed the right to secede whenever they 
choose, ete. 


In his 
he was moved to write this volume be- 


preface, the author says that 
cause he has “constantly been baffled 
in recommending an adequate, up-to-date 
and readable book concerning the sub- 
ject of the Unfortu- 


ch a book is still to be written, 


poviet peoples. 


nately, su 


Max M. LASERSON’S Russia and 


the Western World j a most erudite 
and holarly, but alas, very muddled 
book 

The author has himself a dual 


ition of the 
Soviet regime how far it has departed 
from the drafted by the 
Founding Fathers in 1917; (2) To dem- 


onstrate that “those inner changes gen- 


task: (1) To trace the evol 


blue-print 


erally went in the direction of adjust- 
ment with the political structure of the 
Allied Powers of the West.” In other 
word that the metamorphosis of the 
Soviet regime is making for closer rela- 
tions between the USSR and the western 
world. 

It’s in its relationship of (1) and (2) 
that the book, unfortunately, falls apart. 
Using largely original sources, the 
author describes in detail the oscillation 
from “zig” to “zag” of Soviet official 
policy. 

Laserson is a highly competent Rus- 
There is no 
quarrel about his facts. Each statement 
is heavily documented and footnoted, 
citing chapter and 
Soviet bible. 


sian jurist and historian. 


verse from some 
The changes which have taken place 
in the Soviet Union in recent years are 
for the most part fairly well-known to 
the general reader. They are, briefly, 
the rise of nationalism, the glorification 
of the Czarist past, the abandonment 
of revolutionary internationalism, the 
restoration of the Orthodox Patriarchate, 
the revival of Pan-Slavism, the stratifi- 
cation of the bureaucratic hierarchy, the 
promulgation of stricter divorce laws, 
return to the old Czarist policy of 
imperialistic expansion, etc. 
Laserson would have us believe that 
these developments are “factors of rap- 
prochement between the Soviet 


and the West.” 


Union 


Frankly, I don’t see it. 





————— 


Psychological Aftermaths of the War 


Review by DR. A. A. BRILL 


PSYCHIATRI( ISPECTS OF MOD. 
ERN WARFARE, By Reg. S. Ellery. 


191 pages u th & allustrations Price 
$3.00. Reed and Ha Velbourne, 
1945 
O: the many works that I have read 
on psychiatry and the war, this is un- 


doubtedly one of the best resumes of 
Ellery talks authori- 
tatively and knows what he is talking 


the subject. Dr 


about. This is not, however, a treatise 
that will teach psychiatrists new theo- 
ries of the neuroses and new therapeutic 
methods. It is 


merely an _ excellent 


presentation of the problem of psy- 
chiatry in its relation to the war. 

As an experienced and versatile psy- 
chiatrist, the author discusses every 
psychiatric phase of the war and unlike 
the thousands of works that have al- 
ready appeared on special forms of 
therapy, and some particular social im- 
plications, Dr. Ellery discusses the total 
problem—the meaning of war, the in- 
fluence of the men and women in the 
armed services, and the socio-economic 





factors of postwar living. It is a real- 
istic and comprehensive presentation of 
the whole vast problem of which the 
average person, as well as most psy- 
chiatrists, see only a small fragment. 

The author discusses his views in the 
following chapters: Aspect of Larger 
Psychiatry Steps Out, The 
Ordeal of Adjustment, Psychiatrie Rela- 
tion to Stress, Treatment, Prognosis, 
Prophylaxis, The Home Front, After- 
math, and Epilogue. Unless one would 
give a comprehensive description of each 
of these chapters which the allotted 
space prevents, no justice can be done 
this work in a short review. 


Lunacy, 


The author shows a thorough knowl- 
edge of what other investigators think 
on these problems, but he gives the im- 
pression of an individual thinker who 
has his own philosophy of life—a phi- 
losophy which, though somewhat cynical, 
expresses the situation as it really is 
and not as some wish it to be. In fine, 
this is a book that should be read by 
psychiatrists and lay people whe are 
seriously interested in the future ad- 
justment of mankind. 





A Brilliant Story Teller 


Review by NATHAN GLICK 


THE AIR-CONDITIONED NIGHT- 
MARE. By Henry Miller. New Diree- 
TIONS. 292 pages. $3.50. 


Hewry MILLER is the nearest thing 
to Céline America has produced. He 
hates the mechanization of things, minds 
and souls that America typifies: this is 
“the air-conditioned nightmare” of the 
title. Though he lived in France for ten 
years before returning to the United 
States in 1939, he doesn’t belong to the 
refined expatriate tradition of Henry 
James and T. S. Eliot. He is bursting 
with the horror of his native country 
and refuses to sublimate. The South is 
the last stronghold of any semblance of 
real culture or truly human living in 
America: and only two cities, Charleston 
and New Orleans, are worth a second 
look. Miller finds a small consolation, 
looking back, m not having begun his 
tour via Pittsburgh, Youngstown and 
Detroit. “I might have turned into a 
human bomb and exploded.” 

It is understandable shat the Guggen- 
heim people refused Miller a fellowship. 
After all, under what heading could a 
Miller book be placed? Traveling ten 
thousand miles across the United States, 
he produces no travelogue, no social 
statistics (except that we are all deaf, 
dumb, blind... and dead), no work of 
scholarship, no verse. Only a strange, 
strident, harshly intoxicating, inspired 
and prophetic prose. He aims not at 
ears, brains or consciences, but at the 
viscera and solar plexus. Like the 
Surrealists, he is looking for “magical 
phrases” to shock us out of apathy and 
complacence. He admires the composer, 
Eugene Varese, whose music is intended 
to bring about “a veritable cosmie dis- 
turbance.” Miller asks: “Have you ever 
paused one minute of your life to think 
what it would mean to become fully 
conscious, to be neither exploitable nor 
pitiable?” 

In spite of his vast irrationalism and 
eccentricity, or perhaps because of it, 
Henry Miller has a valuable role to 


By William S. Haas 


OF THE 


Iranian Institute and 


play in contemporary American 
Hollywood, the radio and the slick m 
zines are relentlessly taking the }, 
out of American writing. Miller soy, 
a warning to writers and artists to J 
ware of their souls and their 
to keep intact what little they have jy 
to refuse to compromise. It may be p 
dicted that most of them wil} ys 
only what is bizarre, reactionary, 
illogical in Miller, and be the More ¢ 
firmed in their sane, and fatal, p 
cality. But for the few with Tobey 
minds, Miller will serve as dy ore 
and an irritant. 

As a preacher Miller is eloquent y 
also repetitious and bit tiresog! 
When he leaves off cultural agitg 
and relates actual or imaginary j 
dents, he is one of the best story-teli 
in America. Some of these SUOLY-esggq 
found in The 
Eye and Sunday Aftei 


are to be Cosmologi 
the War, 4 
two previous collections put out by Ny 
Directions. The present volume rn 
tains something new, for Milley: a pi 
on auto repairs which is as fang) 
charming, and witty as anything I hg 
read. There is more in this book aby 
painters than about writers; parti 
larly about John Marin, Dr. Sou 
Abe Rattner, and Hilaire Hiler, 
comprise just about the only Amerigy 
painters Miller admires. Being bnk 
most of the time, Miller planned ij 
itinerary by the location of Ameria 
artists he had known in Paris. Thy 
are scattered notes on places and nan 
that are worth a dozen guidebooks. 


Edmund Wilson and the “ID” Git 
Speaking of Edmund Wilson’s Meni 
of Hecate County, book reviewer Hay 
Hansen composed this poem about ty 
male hero of Wilson’s volume: 

This analytically minded man 
Makes Amber an also-ran; 
The dames he surprises 
And then analyzes 

This analytically minded maa, 


School for Asiatic Studies 


Competent, scholarly, streamlined: 
—N. Y. Times Book Review. 


“Thoroughly informative and genuinely well 
written chapters on the history, geography, ethni¢ 
groups, religion, society and government of Iran 
are followed by markedly thoughtful considera- 
tion of the cultural situation, the economic situa- 
tion and the outlook for Iran today. The relation 
of Iran to the larger issues of the Middle East and 


the Moslem world is di 


, This book makes 


bighly rewarding reading.” . Frederick, 
fo Si 


ago Sun 
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the Deadly Threat of ithe Atombomb 


From LEWIS MUMFORD 


qo the Editor: 


A GROUP of us in Hanover have 
siarted @ movement to redress the seri- 
qs mistakes our country has made in 
the exploitation of the atomic bomb. We 
hope this movement will spread. 

We start from the premise that the 
only effective means of controlling atomic 
weapons and atomic energy, ultimately, 
¢ through a world government capable 
of preventing war. The process of tran- 
sition to @ world government can and 
should be accelerated; but it cannot in 
i] probability be quickened to the point 
that it will serve as an immediate safe- 
guard against a final war of extermina- 
ton. 

Accordingly, we have sought to devise 
a short term policy. We hope thereby 
to remove the fear and suspicion that 
now poison international relations and to 
make it possible for strong rival states, 
«pecially Russia, to accept promptly and 
fithfully the drastic controls necessary 
for world security. Only a very bold and 
generous move on the part of the United 
Sates can achieve this result. Since 
American initiative in creating atomic 
weapons has brought on the danger, we 
have the duty to lead the way toward 
world security. Our government should 
withdraw from its present effort to be 
pacemaker in an atomic armament race. 
Once that race begins, there will be no 
withdrawal this side of catastrophe. 

We are not so quixotic as to suppose 
that atomic bombs will not be used if, 
hefore world control is established, a war 
should break out. The three measures 
we propose are intended to convince our 
rivals, before they ave capable of ve- 
talintion, that we have no intentions of 
seitling our differences by a surprise 


atomic attack. From the Russian stand- 
point, our ever-increasing stock-pile of 
atomic bombs is a direct threat to their 
security. We seek to remove from the 
minds of both the Russians and our own 
military leaders the belief that the Amer- 
ican people would sanction a “prevent- 
ive” war of extermination. 

American military and scientific au- 
thorities agree that our present superi- 
ority in atomic weapons is only tem- 
porary. Once Russia has caught up, the 
United States would be far more vul- 
nerable to attack than Russia is now. 
At the Senate hearings the Army’s 
spokesman admitted that forty million 
Americans might be wiped out before 
we could even identify our enemy. Only 
madmen now believe that such a weapon 
is a guarantee of national security. Our 
sense of self-preservation demands that 
we take the lead in suppressing this 
weapon before we bring on, by our own 
actions, a period of unlimited terror fol- 
lowed by wholesale extermination. 

Congress should therefore take the 
following measures: 

1—Declare our readiness to submit 
to a complete system of United Na- 
tions’ inspection and control of atomic 
weapons and atomic energy, provided 
that at the same time these measures 
are accepted as equally binding on 
themselves by the other members of 
the United Nations. 

2—Stop our further manufacture of 
ot Atomic Bombs. 

3—Dismantle the bombs we have 

made and place our stockpile of fis- 

sionable materials under special United 

Nations’ guard, as a proof of our 

moral unwillingness to use bombs in 

a surprise attack against any nation. 





More About the Atlantic Monthly 


From PAUL C. SUPINSKI 


To the Editor: 


Tae Atlantte Monthly, a magazine 
that has become a part of American in- 
tellectual life, suffers a loss of such well- 
formed and able collaborators as Wil- 
tam Henry Chamberlin and 
leslie Buell. The cause of this regret- 
ible loss to the readers of the Aflantie 


Raymond 


s Anna Louise Strong, an avowed and 
tdent Communist, whose stand in Rus- 
a today, approximates the stand of 
‘lord Haw Haw” in Germany and Ezra 
Pound in Italy. 

In the name of “Liberalism” the Amer- 
Kans are treated to a startling spectacle 
of an intellectual sommersault by the 
Alantie, Its chaste pages which once 
Were adorned by the writings of Emer- 
“vn, Lowell and many others of the 
bet thinkers in 1 
opened to a 


America, are now 
cheap, shallow, Russian 
ropagandist, who went to Poland for a 
Mort i 

sojourn, talked to a few renegade 
_ Quislings and slandered the 
“ish people in their history, old, recent 
Hd present, 

Miss ¢ ; 

liss Strong authoritatively 
™ leaders of the Atlantic that the 
“Saw uprising was all a 
* that 200.000 | 


informs 


mistake 
overs of liberty, men, 
‘ ) 

nen 9 1 1 

R and children, who 


: fought the 
“ally enemy, 


nave died like fools and 


t heroes oe ’ : 
es. After all, Poland is an an- 





tient nat; ae 
‘Ration of some 30 million people of 
Mabout 5 million live in the U.S.A 
tad mane : 
4 many of whom, like myself, read the 
antie 7 
ly ee 
\ addition + Miss Strong’s mis-in- 
Matic , 
\“ mre In her article, the A/lantic 
ion 
d iste , 
¥ (December ‘issue) conveys valu- 
Bhie : 


nf ati } 
4 ‘Ormation that its presses will 
®. produce he} 
*hased this 


ast 


book on Poland. 


I pur- 
book, read it. and was 
’ unded, Every line of 
glorify the 
the Reds in P 


her book aims 
injustices and violations of 
oland, and castigates those 


wht 30, 1946 


who are still struggling for the right to 
shape their own desiinies as free men. 

Every one of her references to Polish 
History reeks with ignorance and ma- 
instance, she 
calls Poland a feudalistic country when 
every child of an 8th grade grammar 
knows that the last trace of 


licious distortion, Fon 


school 
feudalism in Poland has disappeared in 
the year 1863, which by historical co- 
incidence is the same year in which the 
slaves were freed in this country. Ac- 
cording to her, every farmer who owns 
over 125 acres of !and in Poland is a 
“lord” and the farms of that size are 
“Estates” of “feudal status which are 
worked by many families of hereditary 
farm hands.” Nothing is further from 
the truth. They are worked by the same 
number of men and in the same manner 
in Poland as they are worked in this or 
any other progressive country. She is 
enthusiastic and happy that Poland is 
still overrun by the highly decorated 
Russian military geniuses. 

She depicts the more prosperous Poles 
as men “who have German souls” and 
who should be kicked out of Poland. 
She even charges that they were “with- 
out love for country but for their feudal 
rights,” p. 198. 

Miss Strong may be without love for 
her country (I have heard her publicly 
say in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Sunday, Feb. 
3, that “America only profited by this 
war while Russia suffered”), but let her 
stop there. We should protect the unsus- 
pecting public from her partisan bias 
and venom rather than help her to 
spread it. 


The enslaved suffering Poles in Poland 





cannot defend themselves now from such 
slanders for they are muzzled by Russia, 
but we in this free land still can and 
should. 
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Democracy and the Pope 
From IVAN MOLEK 


To the Editor: 


Durixc the past few weeks The New 
Leader has published two or three crit- 
ical “Open Letters” concerning those 
simple American liberals who fell for 
Stalin’s double-talk and the Soviet 
“higher democracy.” What we think and 
say about those simple liberals obviously 
cannot be expressed in gentle words. 
But what can we say of other liberals, 
or even Socialists, such as William E. 
Bohn, who fell for the double-talk of 
Pope Pius XII? Dr. Bohn gave high 
praise to Pius XII in his article “The 
Pope and I” in The New Leader of 
March 2, saying that “we find the 
Catholic Church, as officially represented 
by a solemn pronouncement of the Pope, 
lined up on our side. Pius XII and I 
may seem like strange allies... .” 

It was the Pope’s recent speech that 
caused this strange outburst of comrade- 
ship with the Vatican on the part of 
Dr. Bohn, a sturdy Protestant. In that 
speech, Pius XII condemned Stalin's 
imperialism, extolled the “personal dig- 
nity of man as a free creature,” and 
protested against sending thousands of 
displaced persons in Europe back to 
their homelands against their will. I 
wonder if Dr. Bohn ever read some of 
the previous talks of the same Pope, or 
the talks and pronouncements of his 
predecessors and other Church spokes- 
men, in which the Catholic Church was 
lined up on the other side—on the side 
of Fascism! Yes, the Vatican is on “our 
side” whenever we struggle with the 
Communist totalitarianism, but for en- 
iirely different reasons. The Vatican is 
not in deadly grip with the Kremlin 
because it loves democracy as we do, 
but because it fears that its own authori- 
tarianism, the oldest on earth, is in 
deadly danger from its Soviet rival. 
From our standpoint, from the stand- 
point of democracy, both hierarchies, 
the Vatican and the Kremlin, although 
of a different kind, are on the same 
level, and both are equally dangerous to 
democratic life and social progress. 

There is just as much sincerity and 
consistency in the pronouncements of 
the Vatican as there is in those of the 
Kremlin. The White Pope of Rome, as 
well as the Red Pope of Moscow, says 
one thing and does another. When 
Mussolini rampage and 
grabbed Abyssinia, and later Albania 
and a part of Yugoslavia, did the Pope 
condemn Mussolini’s imperialism? On 
the contrary, the high Church dig- 
nitaries, archbishops and_ cardinals 
among them, glorified the Fascist dic- 
tator as a God-send. . Did the Pope 
defend the “dignity of man as a free 
creature” when the Catholic midget- 
dictator Dolifuss was hanging the So- 
cialist workers in Vienna? He did not! 
On what side were the Catholic Church 


went on a 


and the Pope lined up when General 
Franco struck at the Spanish demo- 


cratic republic, and later when the 
Franeo Fascists were murdering the 
Spanish republicans by hundreds of 


thousands (and they have not stopped 
their bloody carnage yet)? Surely, the 
Church and the Pope were not then 


lined up on Dr. Bohn’s side! They are 
still on Franco’s side trying desperately 
to save Caudillo’s dictatorship, which 
enjoys the Vatican blessing as does the 
dictatorial regime of Argentine. Thou- 
sands of Spanish republicans fled to 
France. And when the Vichy French 
puppets of Hitler (and of the Vatican) 
were forcing them back to Spain, to 
certain death, was Pius XII concerned 
about their fate? 

The Pope uttered not a word of pro- 
test against Hitler’s imperialism when 
the Nazi armies engulfed almost ail 
Europe, nor did he say anything about 
the “dignity of man” when the Nazi 
and Fascist beasts butchered millions of 
human beings. Yes, yes, we heard some 
mutterings from the Vatican, but those 
mutterings were later drowned by much 
stronger pleas of Pius XII for the Nazi 
and Fascist murderers. Every Nazi and 
Fascist puppet dictator from Vichy to 
Slovakia got his blessing from the 
Vatican, 

At what period of the whole history 
of the Roman Church has human free- 
dom, the personal dignity of man, 
counted for anything whenever and 
wherever the Church was able to en- 
force its iron rule? Have the Popes and 
their spokesmen ever said anything 
decent and respectful in favor of true 
democracy, a government of the people? 
Dr. Bohn must surely have heard or 
read about the whole array of the 
Church official papers (encyclicals) js- 
sued by Popes during the last hundred 
years in which democracy has been time 
and again condemned as a “rule by mob” 
or anarchy. Democratic governments do 
not fit into the scheme of temporal rule 
wanted by the Church, as such scheme 
must follow the 
archical o1 


Church’s own hier- 
pyramidal plan, with -all 
power emanating from the point at the 
top. Hitler imitated the Church in plan- 
ning his totalitarian state, and he stated 
so in his Mein Kampf, where he praised 
the governmental structure of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy as the best ever conceived. 

Paradoxicaily enough, the Soviet sys- 
tem follows the same pattern, hierachical 

but the world has no room for two 
hierachies. The Church hoped to have 
the Fascist state for its secular arm as 
the Holy Roman Empire was in the 
Middle Ages-—but no such kope can be 
entertained by the Pope in regard to the 
Soviet state. The Moscow dictator is 
grooming his own church (Russian 
Orthodox), and he will not hesitate to 
impose it on the countries of Eastern 
and Central Europe if it serves his 
purpose; and that means a conflict to the 
death with the Vatican. 

It will be a sorry day for Dr. Bohn 
and other Protestants, as well as for 
American democracy, if the Catholic 
Church ever obtains complete control 
over the United States. Then his re- 
ligion, and every other religion but 
Catholic, as well as no religion, will be 
heresy which, in the canons of the 
Roman Church, is the gravest crime 
punishable by death. 

Chicago. 








Communist Sponsorship Harmful 
From FRANK R. CROSSWAITH 


Chairman, Negro Labor Committee. 


To the Editor: 


Tue advantage of having non-Commu- 
nists as sponsors of a progressive legis- 
lation is clearly indicated by the vote 
for cloture to stop the recent filibuster 
against the bill for a Permanent Federal 
Fair Employment Practices Commission. 
The sponsors of this bill were non-Com- 
munists exclusively and included such 
progressive organizations as the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, the Negro Labor Com- 
mittee, The Workers Defense League and 
the International Ladies Garment Work- 


ers’ Union. The vote was forty-eight for 
cloture and thirty-six against it, a major- 
ity but not the necessary two-thirds 
majority. = 

In 1944, Vito Marcantonio, represent- 
ing the Communist-controlled American 
Labor Party, had charge of the bill for 
abolition of the Poll Tax in federal elec- 
tions. The Southern Democrats started 
a filibuster against that bill also and the 
vote for eloture to end that filibuster 
was only thirty-six for and forty-four 
against, not even a majority, simply be- 
cause most Senators would not support 
a Communist-sponsored measure, 
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Noted impressario who announces the opening of the Ballet Theatre 
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AWoman isn’t meant 
to be lonely... she’s 
meant to be loved! 
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up to her lips in love 
up to her lovely 
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tricks rae find it! 
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CHARLES LAUGHTON 





——— ond 2nd feature ——— 


‘A GAME of DEATH’ 


0mm Avoasy fooar 
LODER LONG BARRIER 
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Join the Laugh- Hit Parade . | 


RRA ow BING CROSBY ® BOB HOPE. 
DOROTHY LAMOUR | 


| “Ronp TO UTOPIA” 


BENNY GOODMAN 


His Clarinet and Orchestra 
us JOHNNY BARNES 
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TIMES SQUARE 
Doors Open 8:30 
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let which received its premiere last 
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PROGRAMS FOR BALLET 
THEATRE 

at Met Beginning April 7 

Programs for the Ballet Theatre 

which opens its three-week spring 

season at the Metropolitan Opera 

House evening, April 


. 4 


yn Sunday 
7th, were announced by S. Hurok. 
The opening bill will feature 
“On Stage,” the Michael Kidd bal- 


fall and for which Norman Dello 
Joio provided the score, Alvin Colt 
the costumes and Oliver Smith the 
scenery. “Les Sylphides,” “Blue- 
beard” and the Pas de Deux from 
“The Nutcracker Suite” complete 
the program. 

The ballet season will be sus- 
pended during Holy Week and will 
resume on April 21st through May 
5th, presenting twenty-seven per- 
formancse in all, with matinees on 
Saturdays and Sundays. 





KARLWEIS AND CONN. 
‘| LIKE IT HERE.” By A. B. 
Shiffrin. Presented by William 
Cahn. At the Golden Theatre. 
There is no denying that Oscar 
Karlweis is a comic actor of in- 
gratiating ways. His innocent smile 
disarms you; his shrug lifts the 
burdens of the world from his 
shoulder, and yours. He can give 
a sense of gaiety to a gathering, 
or make a stage that is empty 
gave for him the haunt of mischief. 
Watch him—he is the handy-man 





Bing Crosby oni Dorothy Lamour 





In “Road to Utopia,” which continues its long run at ‘he 
Paramount Theatre. 





come to the Merriweathers—watch 
him dust the piano until he strikes 
up “My Old Kentucky Home,” or 
as h epicks up the Ming—no, Macy 
—China vase, and you feel the lift 





























day evening, March 30, instead? 
the previous night, as annound 
earlier. This is the musical ply 
being directed by Reuben Mamm- 
lian with a score by Harold Ara 
and lyrics by Johnny Mereer, Te 


in a badly managed scene when 
the girl comes in all bloody but 
the villain is spotless after the 
punch). His name in the play is 
Kringle, and he certainly performs 
like Kris Kringle for the profes- 


sor and.his daughter—but the} book is by Arna Bontemps and th 
playwright was not visited by/|late poet Countess Cullen, Thee 
Santa Claus! Be. &. is headed by the Nicholas Brothen, 


Pearl Bailey, Rex Ingram, Ruy 
Hill and June Hawkins. Seats fe 
the opening night and subsequet 
performances through the moni 
of April are now on sale at the bu 
office of the Martin Beck Theatm 
The days until the opening will ® 
used for further rehearsals andi 
series of benefit previews. 





“ST. LOUIS WOMAN" 
TO OPEN AT MARTIN 
BECK MARCH 30th 


Official date for the premiere of 
‘St. Louis Woman” at the Martin 
Beck Theatre has now been set by 
producer Edward Gross for Satur- 
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at the Metropolitan Opera House April 7th. that comes with the fine art of 
i i ore . ee _.. | performance 
' Unfortunately, however, a play 
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MASH WEEK 





VIVIAN DESNNIS PERRY CARMEN 


BLAINE . O'KEEFE . COMO . MIRANDA 


—s Dokl Face 


A 20th CENTURY-FOX 





Produced by BRYAN FOY Directed by LEWIS SEILER 
SPECIAL! The New March of Time: “NIGHT CLUB BOOM” 


. 
* ON STAGE * 
Lou Walters’ “LATIN QUARTER REVUE” 


with WALLY WANGER GIRLS 
















and RAY ENGLISH - THE PITCHMEN 

EXTRA! ARTHUR LEE SIMPKINS' EXTRA! J 

° all . Doors open at 10:30 AM. | 

r O ~x YY 7th AVE. at 50th Stheet J 
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Paramount’s spectacular screening of the daring novel 
you’ve heard about. 


PARAMOUNT 


presents 











St arring 


Paulette GODDARD - 
with PATRIC KNOWLES 
REGINALD OWEN 
A MITCHELL LEISEN Production 

© 
Musical Short in Technic 


:- Ray MILLAN 


CECIL KELLAWAY 
CONSTANCE COLLIER 
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or QUEEN 
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DOORS OPEN 9:30 4 st 
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In Long-Run Musical 





amps of the Dead” Featured at Embassy 





EMBASSY HIGHLIGHT IS 
VIVID PICTORIAL RECORD 
OF NAZI ATROCITIES 

“Camp on the Dead,” a pictorial 
record of Nazi atrocities, will be a 
feature of the new program at all 
Embassy Newsree] Thaetres this 
week, 

The film shows proof that Hitler’s 
madmen and women made lamp- 
shades of human skin, had mumi- 
fied heads for souvenirs, slaught- 
ered civilians by the train loads, 
burned thousands in incinerators 
and used their ashes for fertilizer 
and were guilty of many other 
horrible brutalities. 

Highlights from the News 
of the World 

N.Y.C.—Winston Churchill pays 
visit to Cardinal Spellman at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. Next day 
Churchill boards the Queen Mary 
and sails for England. CANADA 
—Prime Minister MacKenzie King 
accuses Reds in spy case. General 
Smith, newly appointed U.S. Am- 
bassador to Russia, has final talk 
with Truman before leaving for 
Moscow. Léon Blum on a special 
mission for France. The forme 
Prime Minister in Washington 
to negotiate a loan from the United 
States. From Paris comes sensa- 
tional pictures of one of the most 
amazing criminal trials in history. 
Dr. Marcel Petiot accused of 
slaying 26 persons in his home in 
fashionable section of Paris. 
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“GILDA” AT MUSIC HALL 


























pes E od — ; ‘Gilda,” starring Rita Hayworth 
rsical ply Featured players in “Oklahoma, Pheatre Guild’s musical, with Glenn Ford and George 
n Manos. in its 4th year at the St. James Theatre. Macready, continues 2 third week 
roid Arla _ at — es | = 2 , 
| ; | P seis! a Glenn Ford, in the leading male 
a re , OFF KEY y Poe al oq ee ae ake ee Age role, appears as the beauty’ s prin- 
PT HE SONG OF BREN ADSTTS. | : he di f = ve " 4 35. cipal love interest, while in the 
n. The ent By Jean and Walter Ke rr, from methods bo p res —— ~ ri : cast, besides George Macready, are 
s Brothen, the novel by Franz Werfel. Di-| rection ca or a di erent hand. Joseph Calleia, Steven Geray ae 
‘am, Roy rected by Walter Kerr. Pre- j In any case, the dramatic recon-/'S. ver. Gerald Mohr and Robert 
er fe sented by Victor Payne-Jennings | ee pong tng Me oe Is it bee or | Scott. 
Subseques. and Frank McCoy. At the Be-|\° I e present play as n 
the moni wd Theatre. jcome to life. ox 8 [or ee eT 
at the bit It is unwise of the program to | —_———___—_ 7 Finita page ie sass pec cages 
k Theatre Mall “The Song of Bernadette” the| ¢799 IN BONDS TO STRAND ps re tains tain Collada’s 
ing will wimptage version of the oo ees CANDID CAMERA FANS E] Chico. Also highlighted in this | 
sals andi jee : os fa — = ey ey The first ten rows of the NY| Show are Roberto and Alicia, ex- | 
8 ee oO earnest eltort, | Strand il | : e 1 c, ti citing Gypsy dancers; Maria Teresa 
‘__ ven a pious attempt, to bring i ie mae o0th. at 12 goths for Acosta, Venezuelan singing star; | 
wiracle of Lourdes into terms vad Foy: te 1 Prag a te °F land the lively Mercado Quartette. 
he theatre. It has, as a character |! oP sete ter “Cab Cs Pw = the Hiv Jose Calderon and his orchestra 
Man aoe Oy age Pager povay De © sont is apoematanre “Focus play for dancing. 
a Vi . ne ender stor re- ts ’ 9 . " SI ae ai 
NDA buires [ delicacy. senate. aed Fan” contest which is open to all] "IT HAPPENED AT THE INN 
theatrieal competence that here |#mateur photographers. They are| HELD OVER AT 55th ST. 
@ not combine. invited to “snap... Mr. Calloway} The 55th St. Playhouse announces 
With the success of the motion | ©" Stage during the first show. The] that it is holding over for a 15th 
ture as a challenge, the pro- Jive King, considered the most] week starting Saturday, March 30, 






bution has used colored slides 
vowing designs on a curtain, in 
place of the usual backdrops. Un- 
ortunately, the colors are at times 
ish, at times blurred. In truth, 
is the entire performance. The 
_ chasing the girls with a 
h; the police officer bullying 
pernadette to keep her from her 
st with her vision; the insane- 
ijlum keeper come to snatch the 
m away, seem half out of farce, 
af out of old-time melodrama. 
dette herself, in the hands of 























| 
laabeth Ross, has the innocence 
RA! [gett Wonder, even the dumb firm- 
H of purpose, of a peasant child 
Oo AM. I at has had a holy vision: but 
seal t she nor the play becomes 
h Stheet § ~y or radiant; neither lifts with 
ee ly joy, that sense of trans- 






eens, such a vision, such a 
Hitacle, should convey. To accept 
Bes have to come believing.— 
M Broadway is not fertile ground 
ot Miracles, 
“The Song of Be rmadette,” 
“ng Out, Sweet Land” and the 
ment “Lute Song,” was first 
mented at the Catholic Univer- 
yy America, in Washington, 
: Where Walter Kerr is Pro- 
‘or of Drama. It is encouraging 
this valid stir of the theatre 
€ our college youth; but all 
Plays have come to Broad- 
Y With  s¢ some touch of that im- 
turity still upon them. | them. It | may 
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AN trade unions and fra- 
a! organizations are re- 
Rested when planning theatre 
Mtties to do so through Ber- 
= Feinman, Manager of the 
~ LEADER THEATRICAL 

ARTMENT,. Phone AL- 
Sonquin 4.4699. New Leader 
} Department, 7 East | 
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9 A.M. 
49th Sle 









Street, New York City. | 








animate of band leaders, will afford 
lens 


clickers the opportunity 


split-second action shots. 


trude Niesen, 


L 


All photos are to be sent to the 
Strand Theatre on or before April 
15th and become the property of 
Cab Calloway. Prizes for the best 
shots include $100 in Victory Bonds 
and 100 guest tickets to the Strand. 
Judges will be Earl Wilson, Ger- 
Murray Korman and 


ee Mortimer. 


“MISS SUSIE SLAGLES“ 
AT B'KLYN PARAMOUNT 


n 


Paramount’s 
story of young doctors in the mak- 
ing which enters its second week 


0 


Paramount 
DeKalb Aves. “People Are Funny,” 
based 
same name, 


Adapted from Augusta Tucker’s 


“Miss Susie in 


film 


ovel, Slagle’s, 


version of 


the the Brook 


Flatbush 


screen of 
Theatre, 


n 


the radio show of 
is the associate feat 


on 


the current American Premiere of 
M.G.M. International's first French 
release in the United States—“It 
Happened at the Inn” (Goupi Mains 
Rouges), with Fernand Ledoux, 
Maurice Schutz, Blanchette Brunoy 
and Georges Rollin, in French with 
complete dialogue titles in English. 


a} 


for 


i a a | 
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THEATRE CUILD PROUUC LIONS 








is 
the 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyries by OSCA By og pe 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIA 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
vith John Reitt, Iva Withers, Jean Daeriing, 
, | Erie Mattson, Christine Johnson, Efe Aiton 
lyn |. MAJESTIC W. 4ith St. Mets, ‘Thurs, & Sat. 
at j 








y.. The Musical Hit 
OKLAHOMA! 


the 
ire. ! 





Based on Lynn Riggs’ ‘Green Grow the Lilaes”’ 





LAST TWO WEEKS! 
Engagement Ends Sun. Eve. April 
JOHN C. WILSON’S MUSICAL 


THE DAY 


BEFORE SPRING), 


Music by FREDERICK LOEWE 
Books and lyrics by 
ALAN JAY LERNER 


Ireme Manning 
John Archer 
Dances by ANTONY TUDOR 


NATIONAL Theatre, W. 4lst Sireet 
No Mon. Perf 


Evgs. inci. Sun. 8:30 
Matinees Saturday and Sunday 2 


Bill Johnson 


Music by Richard oon ~- Book & Lyvics 
by Osear Hammerstein 2nd Directed by 
Rouben Mamoutian—Dances by Agnes de Mille 


4 


— . Joseph , Hetty Jone . Ruth 
Bo far Watson Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs, & Sat, 














The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson 


present 


LUNT « FONTANNE 


A New Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by MR. LUNT 
EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mets. Thurs, 


re Rae 2 Be 


Sot. 


30 

















“A DELIGHT TO WATCH!"—GIBBS. New 


_ SHOW BOAT 


Music by JEROME KERN. 


Based on the novel by EDnn FERBEP. 
ZIEGFELD a S4th Street & 6th Avenue. 
| Eves. 8: 








#30, 1946 


Sharp. Matinees Wednesda 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY 


Yorke: , 


ook & Lyrics oy OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
taged by HASSARD SHORT | 
Circle 5-5200. | 


‘.f: ener 2:30 Sharp. | 





Y canovse, 


O Mistress miné | 








ite a circus day that will be 


CLOWN STAR OF CIRCUS 
WIDENS NATIONAL DRAW 


Sad Pan 


Weary Willie Tramp Becomes 
Favorite of Millions Who Back 
His Laughter Inflation 


Of course, clowns are born, even 
as you and I, but to say that circus 
clowns are born clowns is the bunk. 
The worst clown ever to arouse the 
pity of the Big Show’s “Famous 
Hundred” was an earnest minded 
gaffer who believed he was a born 
clown. Kind fate took him in 
charge; he is now a head waiter 
with the Ringling Bros. and Bar- 
num & Bailey Circus, which opens 
at Madison Square Garden Thurs- 
day, April 4th. 

Paul Jerome, one of the top fiight | 
funsters, was a burlesque come- 
dian. Paul likes the circus better 
than the stage. So does Felix 
Adler, who was in_ vaudeville. 
Bobby Clark, the famous stage | 
comic, was a Ringling clown, and | 
so it goes. Pat Valdo, now Big | 
Show general personnel director, 
was a vaudevillian before he be- 
came a Barnum clown. There are} 
many famous clowns among the! 
scores of performers with The 
Greatest Show on Earth. 

The 1946 performances, starting 
at 2:15 and 8:15 P. M., with doors 
open at 2 and 7 prewar 








Paul Jerome 


7, are of 
vastness and quality, with every 
new wonder available in these post- 
war days added, to say nothing of 
a galaxy of new European stars 
and troupes that the circus has at 
last been able to import. A new 
huge super-epectacle, costing $280,- 





"REBECCA" BEGINS 4th 

| WEEK AT VICTORIA THEATRE, 
“Rebecca,” the David 0. Selznick 

re-presentation starring Laurence 

Olivier and Joan Fontaine, will be 





000, tops the magnificent produc- held over for a fourth week at the 
tion offerings. There are more acts Victoria Theatre on Broadway. 

than ever before, and there are “Rebecca,” directed by Alfred 
thrills almost innumerable. How-} Hitchcock and being released 
ever, 100 clowns, with many stars|through United Artists, appears 
back from overseas, make a tre-|headed for a long run at the 


mendously important contribution | Broadway house. 
long Best seats can be obtained dur- 
ing early Monday hours. 


and fondly re membered. 
















‘DOROTHY. GEORGE ETHEL 


MeGUIRE BRENT - BARRYMORE 


nent SMITH - nrowoa FLEMING - convon OLIVER - isa LANCHESTER 
A CORE SCHARY PRODUCTION « Directed by ROBERT SIODMAK 
B WAY 


:PALACE::: 


CONTINUO 


lelele) +) 
er Ne kK 





NAZI ATROCITIES! EXCLUSIVE SHOWING! 


CAMPS OF THE DEAD 


FILMED BY ALLIED CAMERAMEN. THOUGH EXTREMELY 
HORRIFYING, FILMS ARE DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE OF 
EPIC IMPORTANCE WHICH SHOULD BE SHOWN TO COM- 
PLETE THE PICTORIAL RECORD OF NAZI ATROCITIES 


NOT RECOMMENDED FOR CHILDREN 
& Bway 7ind St. & B'way 


EMBASS ese sees ~ Neo Aes 
Gary COOPER - Ingrid BERGMAN 


EDNA FERBER’S 


“SARATOGA TRUNK” 


WARNERS’ BIGGEST with FLORA ROBSON 
A HAL B. WALLIS Production 


HOLLYWOOD 


JOAN LESLIE * ROBERT ALDA 


IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


CINDERELLA JONES 


* IN PERSON *® 


CAB CALLOWAY 


AND HIS JUMPIN’ JIVE JUBILEE 


STRAND BROADWAY at 


47th STREET 





















NEWSREEL & Park Ave. (Airlines Term.) 


THEATRES 








CONTINUOUS 
POPULAR PRICES 


BROADWAY 
AT 5ist STREET 
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Indignation and A ppeasement 


(Continued from Page One) 
Gilan and Azerbaidjan -- meaning the 
“Fiery Land” — 
Caucasus. 


adjoining the Soviet 


1945, a 
heaval engineered by Soviet authorities 


In November, political up- 


took place in Tabriz. A new “autono- 
mous” government was created; the 
governor of Marageh was killed; Pashe- 
vari became Premier of the new state 


of Azerbaidjan. He proved more secure 


in his post than the premiers of the 


Teheran government, who have suc- 


ceeded one another every few months. 
Thousands of “tourists” 


the Soviet Union; 


arrived from 


former officials were 
dismissed, and—last but not least—the 
reorganized. 


Tudeh 


constitute 


police of Azerbaidjan was 
The members of the pro-Soviet 
Party 
the only real force in the province. 


were armed and now 
Four months have passed since these 
In the meanwhile the pro- 
Azerbaidjan 


events began. 
Soviet transformation of 
has progressed far. The consolidatic i of 
the region and its alliance with the 
Soviet Union have reached a degree of 
success, The NKVD 
MVD) 


ments. It is naive, even 


(recently renamed 
is actually in control of develop- 
ridiculous, to 
suppose that the Soviet Government has 
now, impressed by from the 
United back, 
has undone the great changes achieved 


protests 
Nations, suddenly turned 


in Northern Iran and is going to re- 
turn the annexed territory to the gov- 


ernment of Teheran. 


Waerruer an agreemen between 


Moscow and Teheran does exist or not, 
whether it is oral or written, and what- 
ever its 
Soviet 

in all probability a “Mongolian solution” 


contents, the real plan of the 


Government concerning Iran is 


xf the problem. It was tried out and 


tested in Northern China for two dec- 
ades and was found successful from the 
point of view of Soviet expansion. There 


were few Soviet troops in Outer Mongolia, 


except in wartime. Nevertheless the 


Soviet Government has been the only 
real power in this provin formally 
Chinese until 1945. China’s sovereignty 


»ver Mongolia was confirmed by tre 
admitted into 


The administration ha 


ates, 
yet no Chinese troops wet 
Mongolia. been 
in the hands of the Communist Party, 
which terms itself the “People’s Revo- 
lutionay Party of Mongolia” 
to the Tudeh 


lelegates have participated in the con- 


(analogous 


Party in Iran), whose 
the Communi 


Mongolia’s 


gresses of International 


in Moscow, 


conomy, espe- 


cially meat and hides, was a component 
part of the planned Soviet economy. 
Actually Mongolia was and is one of the 
provinces of the Soviet Union 


——— COMMUNIST OPPRESSION IN RUSSIAN ZONE OF GERMANY —— 


| Ox March 15 the German Branch of 


| the Ne York Social Democratic Fed 
i] 


‘ration adopted a resolution against 
the violent and coercive methods used 
by the Russian authorit and the 
German Communist igainst the So- 
cial Democrats and the German labor 
movement in the eastern zone of Ger- 
many. This resolution is signed by 
Rudolf Katz, Arnold Schroeder, Rose 





Wirth, Karl Keinath and Kurt Schu- 


man. Jasing their views on letters 
received from Germany, this commit- 
tee reports as follows upon recent 


events in the Russian Zone 

“On March 1 the delegates of the 
Social Democratic Party in Berlin re- 
jected by a large majority a resolu- 
tion in favor of amalgamation with the 
Otto Grotewohl, Chair- 
man of the Berlin Social Democrats, 
was in the chair and the motion had 
been introduced in his name. In an- 


Communists. 


swer to questions from delegates, he 
subsequently confessed that he had 
given his name to it 
sure.... 


“under pres- 

“On the following day the Commu- 
nist Fuehrer, Wilhelm Pieck, said that 
ander the circumstances the Commu- 





ert on 


This scheme, if applied to Iran, would 
mean that the sovereignty of Iran over 
its northern provinces will be recog- 
confirmed by Moscow—on 
confirmed by Moscow — on 
may not be necessary for 
keep uniformed tropps in 


nized and 
nized and 
paper. It 
Moscow to 
constitute an 
important point in the agreement which 
must be concluded between Teheran and 
Moscow. The North will be controlled 
from Moscow through the friendly serv- 
ices of the Tudeh Party in Azerbaidjan, 
The economy, not 


Azerbaidjan. This will 


only oil, but every- 
else, will be tied up with the 
economy of Russia. Soviet civilians will 
of course be present by the thousands, 
and Soviet military men will 
the new army of Azerbaidjan. 


thing 


instruct 


The only case in which the Red Army 
would return to Iran would be a mili- 
tary operation on the part of the great 
powers in defense of Iran’s integrity. 
This case is covered by the mysterious 
words of Gromyko: “Unless unforeseen 
circumstances arise.’ However, this is a 
most unlikely development. 

Little is known about the conversa- 
tions between Premier Ghavam and the 
Soviet leaders in Moscow. It is certain, 
however, that, besides concrete demands 
presented to him, the Soviets were able 
to “persuade” him by strong arguments: 
“Do not expect, Mr. Ghavam, any real 
and forceful assistance on the part of 
the British and Americans; they will 
great difficulties, and 
then let you down; you had better con- 


entangle you in 


clude an agreement with us.” 

If this was what Stalin told Ghavam, 
have Seen 
from Teheran, the great powers are in- 
deed of little help. 
help is 


it must proved convincing. 
And so long as their 


scant, opposition to Moscow 
disaster. The 


had the courage to hear 


means Security Council 
Iran’s case de- 
spite the arrogant attitude of the Soviet 
delegate. But this positive step forward 
may be followed by a diplomatic retreat 
to keep the USSR in the UNO. The other 
powers are not prepared for the sericus 
action that would really impress Stalin 

Gromyko has walked out of the UNO 
which the 


was discussed. But 


sessions at Iranian conflict 
Russia has 


Manchuria, 


Soviet 


not walked out of Iran, o 


even if Red Army troops are being 


withdrawn. 





SOCIALISM: FREEDOM 
OR DICTATORSHIP? 
Revealing, frank analysis of Hayek 


and Von Mises. 


20 CENTS A COPY 
NEW VIEWS 
505 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 








nists would be forced to set up a unt- 


fied party “by revolutionary means.” 


From that moment there has been a 


reign of terror throughout the Rus- 
sian zone. Every day Socialist offi- | 
cials who have oppos ed the single- | 


party plan are arrested and carried 
off. This wave of violence is not lim- 
ited to the Russian zone. Even in the 
sritish and American sections of Ber- 
lin the homes of Social Democrats are 
strangers and 


invaded at night by 


their inmates simply disappear. Other 
well-known Socialists save themselves 
by flight to the British zone to the 
west. The concentration 
Buchenwald 
once more | 
democratic Socialists | 
and liberals. All that has been changed 
is the uniform of the keepers. In place 
of the SA and SS we now have the 
NKVD. 

“The workers in the zone occupied 
by the Russians cannot defend them- 
selves, They are opposed by ruthless 
power. They have already done more 
than the world had a right to expect 
of them. It is up to friends of a free 
labor movement everywhere to sup- 
port and defend them.” 


notorious 
camps at Oranienburg, 
and Sachsenhausen are 


crowded with 
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lication unfortunately do not know 
areas, but it is also true of large 
printed and so much to read that 


your campaign is a success. 


have sent in subscriptions. 


your fraternal organization’s library. 
have a sub to The New Leader. 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th 


My name is 








WELCOME, SAN FRANCISCO !|— 


Our meaning produced results. Two weeks ago we gave the results of the ea 
paign to put The New Leader into every library in the country. We told you that 
subscriptions for this purpose are coming in, but not enough. 

We reported that a package came from Los Angeles with seventy-one subs 
for libraries spread over six western states. 

This week, the West Coast scores again. From Herman Koppeloy of San 
Francisco we received subscriptions for twenty-two libraries in that city. Mr, 
Koppelov enclosed a warm letter which we should like to share with you: 


We are waiting to hear from the rest of the country. We thank all those who 


Attached you will find a coupon. 


Address 


$3.00 for fifty-two issues; $2.00 for six months; $1.00 for three- 
month trial sub.—All subscriptions include the FREE monthly 
section in permanent magazine form. World Events. 







“The enclosed twenty-two addresses are of libraries in San Francisco 
| li has always seemed to me that many people who would enjoy your pub- 


of it. This is particularly true in ruray | 
metropolitan cities. There is so much 
it is not surprising that a paper that 


avoids sensationalism, but that speaks the truth quietly, is lost in the din, 
| “I think your current library campaign can furnish part of the solution, 
| If every subscriber were to subscribe for his local library, The New Leader 
would enter into many areas where it was formerly, and unfortunately 
unknown. And in the wake of the news it could bring enlightenment. " 
“I am therefore sending full payment for the enclosed libraries, | wish 
in some way I could impress on your readers the need not only for enjoying 
the paper but also the need for going out and getting subscriptions. | hope 
Best wishes.” 


HERMAN KOPPELOV. 





| 
| 
lhink of the libraries in your neighborhood, i 
| 
| 


of your local high school, junior and senior college libraries, your union library 


All of them are incomplete if they do not | 


PLEASE FILL. OUT THIS COUPON NOW! 


. tele — 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please enter the name of the following library. (1 enclose a separate 
sheet if | am sending more than one name.) 


Pankey eadenetareeeasbars ZONE....0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
bp iracinlls 35 i eee 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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R. J. Thomas Libels Organized Labor 


(Continued trom Page One) 
ship of the UAW, and disgracing the 
whole labor movement in the eyes of the 
general public. 

* : * 


Tue facts in the case are rather inter- 
esting in themselves, and pertinent at 
the moment. 

At the time of Truman’s Labor-Man- 
agement Conference in Washington, rep- 
resentatives of the motor industry were 
busily spreading the line as bait for the 
AFL that “wouldn’t it be nice if an auto- 
mobile strike would break the back of 
the UAW, then the 
magnates would be so happy to welcome 
the AFL back into the industry on an 


because motor 


exclusive basis.” 

The answer to this was given by David 
Dubinsky when a meeting of the General 
Executive of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union pass 


Board 





da 
resolution announcing public sympathy 
with the cause of the General Motors 
strikers. It was an expression of the 
solidarity of American labor under major 
attack by Big Business. Here was in 
‘unity” which gets a lot of 
lip-service, particularly from the Commu- 
nist supporters of R. J. Thomas, but gets 
little performance. 

When the General Motors strikers were 
walking their picket lines, there were 
concurrently two other big CIO strikes— 
that of the steel workers and the electri- 
cal and radio workers, There was little 
financial help the General Motors strik- 
ers could expect from the CIO, with two 
other strikes to support. 

At that juncture, under CIO leadership, 
a United Labor Committee was formed 
to raise financial support for the hungry 
families of the auto strikers. Two of the 
members of the United Labor Committee 
were James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer 
of the CIO, and Allan Haywood, CIO na- 
tional director of organization. (Did R. 
J. Thomas imply that Carey and Hay- 


action the 


wood were therefore part of a plot by 
Dubinsky to snare the auto workers init 
the AFL?) 

To the appeal of this United Labor 
Committee, Dubinsky responded in tht 
generous manner which has become s 
nonymous with the ILGWU wherever tie 
cause of workers and their struggles ft 
a better life is involved. The amount d 
the response ran into hundreds of tho 
a gift without 
workers wht 
yorkers wi 


dollars—as 
American 
American 


sands of 
strings—from 
had it to 
needed it. 
There was more to it than the giving 
There was a giant mas 
rally in Manhattan Center — at which 
Dubinsky and other AFL leaders 4 
peared on the platform with Reuther an 
ther CIO leaders in a public demonst 


of money. 


tion of labor solidarity—for the put? 
of winning public support for the be 
leaguered General Motors strikers. 

In befouling this fine act of bro 
hood of workers, R. J. Thomas has ” 
fouled himself! 


Box Score for Skeptics 


Forry-rive press releases issued 
OPA were received this week by ™ 
Washington Bureau of The New Léa 
This is what they announced: Price ee 
creases—1. Price increases—16. Main 
nance of present price levels —+- Price 
controls suspended—2. Price controls 
newly established—3. General explants 
tory—19. 


der. 


; . . for the 
Recapitulation of weekly totals for t 


past five weeks: 
Price increas 
eveld 


Price decreases—2. 
54. Maintenance of present price | 
—21. New price controls establish 
Price controls suspended—5. 

Note to Chester Bowles: 
Chester, hold that line! 


Attab 
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nF NEWS 


NATIONAL: 


: llL: National Executive Com- 
a at Hotel Hamilton, April 
Conference with ype 1g and 

. s on local political action, 
‘ur april 7,11 a.m. Eugene Victor 
[ets Celebration Banquet Sunday, April 
7 630 p. m., at Hotel Hamilton. Speak- 
i. A. Philip Randolph, Councilman 
wwe P. Goldberg, Theodore Schapiro, 
Morris L. Polin, August Claessens, and 
others. Make reservations with the sec- 
rdary, Miss Claessens, at 166 West 
Washington Ave. Phone: Central 8475. 

_. May Day Celebrations will be held 
by $.D.F. locals and branches in many 
cities on May First and on weekends 
after and before May 1.... Los Angeles, 
(ilif.: Matilda Altshuler, formerly of 
New York and Scranton, Pa., will be 
jere in May as permanent organizer. She 
wil aid in S.D.F. work in Southern Cali- 
fornia. . . . Trenton, N. J.: August 
(lessens speaks on “Eugene Victor 
Ibs,” Sunday, March 31, 8 p. m., at the 
WC. Labor Lyceum. . . . Newark, N. J.; 
¢hool for Social Science, 14 Hill St., 
Yonday, April 1, 8:30 p. m. Dr. Rudolf 
Iatz, “America and the Nuremberg 
frials’.. . Passaic, N. J.: May Day Cele- 
ation, Wed., May 1, at W.C. Hall, 50 
Howe Ave... . Eugene Victor Debs—A 
Tribute, by August Claessens, is a handy 
woklet for distribution at May Day 
nectings Order quantities. $7.00 per 
hundred. 

NEW YORK CITY: 

General Membership Meeting, Tuesday, 
April 2, 8:30 p. m., at 7 East 15th St. 
Gerhart Seger, Editor of the Neue Volks- 
witung, former member of the Reichs- 
tag and recently returned from a visit 
to Germany, will speak on “Inside Eu- 
rope Today.”. . . City Central Committee 
mects Wednesday, April 3, 8:30 p. m.... 
May Day Celebration, S.D.F., J.S.V., 
Workmen’s Circle, Trade Unions and 





|The Annual Meeting 


of the 
American Socialist | 
Society, Inc. 


will be held on 
Friday, April 19, 1946 | 
8:30 P.M. 
Studio—6th Floor | 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL | 


SCIENCE 
7 East 15th St. New York io 2 











other groups cooperating, Wednesday, 
May 1,8 p. m., Central Plaza Auditorium, 
Prominent speakers and grand concert. 
. .. Coordinating Committee meets Sat- 
urday, March 30, noon. Representatives 
appeared before the Pre-Convention Com- 
mittee of the Liberal Party with a num- 
ber of proposals in behalf of S.D.F., 


affiliates and institutions. . . . Russian 
Branch: 20th Anniversary Celebration, 
Saturday, March 30, 8 p. m., at Club 
House, 150 West 85th St... . Viadeck 


Forum: Sunday, March 31, noon, For- 
ward Hall, 175 East Broadway, N. Y. 
Speakers: J. Weinberg, H. Miller, Aug- 
ust Claessens. ...S.D.F. Branch in the 
Algamated Cooperative Houses, Bronx: 
Meets Monday, April 1, 8:30 p. m., in the 
Assembly Room, Bldg. 7... . : August 
Claessens speaks April 4, Local 98, 
ILGWU, April 13, Bensonhurst Work- 
men’s Circle Center. . . . Installation of 
Officers Dinner: Wednesday, April 10, 
6:30 p. m., at the Parkside Hotel, 18 
Gramercy Park 7, N.Y.C. Also welcome 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Heimann and re- 
turned soldiers. 
aC 
Subscribe to 


THE NEW LEADER | 
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EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25¢ SIZES | 


As a precaution use only as directed 




















ONE DOLLAR YOUR UNION FLORIST 
PAYS FOR Flowers - Fruits 


| $1000.00 


WORTH OF HUUSEHULD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 
PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 

te Insurance Seciety Owned 

tnd Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 

| WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 

FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


4 deposit a1 90 cents for every $100 
mm of imsarance is cequired. 
* deposit is returnable whenever 











FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 


Baskets Filled 








MONDAY, APRIL 1 
8:30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 2 


8:30 p.m. 
(Philosophy of Politics) 


THURSDAY, APRIL 4 


FRIDAY, APRIL 5 


8:15 p.m. 
6:45 p. m. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6 


young people) 








SOME IMPORTANT EVENTS AT THE 
RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


For the week beginning April 1, 1946 
HUMOR IN THE SHORT STORIES 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


8:30 p. m. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE WEST- 
ERN MIND 
SOCIAL DEMOCRACY VS. 
TOTALITARIANISM 
8:30 p. m. THE GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 


Poetry of Robert Browning 
Plays of William Shakespeare 


1 p.m. to 2:30 p.m. Youth Forum (Discussion group for 


A bulletin describing many other courses will be sent FREE 


on request. 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE’ 


7 EAST 15th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


ELIAS L. TARTAK 


RALPH GILBERT ROSS 


SIDNEY HOOK 
FRANCIS DOWNING | 


BERNARD D. N. GREBANIER 
BERNARD D. N. GREBANIER 


FRITZ KARSEN 
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ICKES HEADS ICCASP. Harold I. 
Ickes couldn’t stomach the oil-smeared 
Democratic politician Ed Pauley, but he 
seems to be able to swallow the Inde- 
pendent Citizens Committee of Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions—Communists, 
fellow-travelers, pseudo-liberals, inno- 
cents and all. Like Henry Wallace and 
Eleanor Roosevelt, he is not a Commu- 
nist, but he suffers from the same illu- 
sions and phony idealism. James Roose- 
velt is in the same category. The ICCASP 


does the committee get as much and as 
favorable publicity as in the Daily 
Worker. Ickes has become its executive 
chairman. How long will it take him to 
become fed-up? 

The Philadelphia Record comments 
that at the ICCASP meeting at which 
Ickes’ appointment was announced, “there 
was much adverse criticism of British 
imperialism and American foreign policy, 
much of it justified. But not one word of 
criticism of Russia. Instead, Russia’s 
aggressions were glossed over and ex- 





was launched by Communists, and they 


cused. James Roosevelt compared Soviet 
remain the main driving force. Nowhere 


policy in Iran with our Monroe Doctrine.” 


“LLIILII ALLL 4 


You Will Appreciate 
Current History! 


HISTORY REPEATS! 


Glance at the titles—‘‘Feeding Hungry Europe,” “Egyptian Unrest Under British 
Rule,” “American Demobilization Activities,’ ‘Fighting Profiteers and High 
Prices,” “Rebuilding Disabled Soldiers,” “‘Boundary Disputes in Europe’’—Are 
these recent articles? No, you can read» them in CURRENT HISTORY, 1919, 
Vol. X, April to September. 

Yes, 1919, and this in 1946! How familiar the problems seem! New 

controversies emerge over wages and prices; Europe is threatened anew 

with starvation; again we face the problem of displaced persons; another 

international organization is stumbling along in its first steps. Will we 

make the same tragic mistakes, the same expensive blunders? 
Do you remember the exact events which were the turning points of the war? 
Do you recognize the salient events which are shaping the peace? Can you 
choose from the maze of events those of real significance and fit them into 
a meaningful pattern? 
That is where CURRENT HISTORY helps you! Articles by famous historians 
and economists, college professors with years of training in their fields, draw 
on their knowledge of history and present authoritative and impartial articles 
of vital interest to you. 
With CURRENT HISTORY you gain historical perspective, a guide to under- 
standing to complexities of our era and intelligent appraisal Sf current affairs. 
CURRENT HISTORY presents each month Chronology, an accurate, brief, day- 
y-day account of the events in each country of the world. Chronology is 
your index of world events in convenient permanent form. 
In addition CURRENT HISTORY reprints every month the official texts of 
important treaties, agreements and speeches, hard to find and follow in the 
daily papers. CURRENT HISTORY subscribers who have saved their back 
numbers have the published agreements of Teheran, Cairo, Yalta, Moscow 
available for easy reference, as the meaning of these agreements is questioned 
and discussed. 

OUR READERS SAY: 


“The high standing of the contribu- “In my work CURRENT HISTORY 

tors to CURRENT HISTORY and the has been distinctly a ‘must’ among 

: periodicals, chiefly conspicuous for the 

summary nature of the articles make authoritativeness of its contributors. 

the magazine especially useful as a I should like again to compliment you 

guide through the maze of current on your editorial skill in_ selecting 
events.” 


writers of sound judgement.” 
CHARLES A. BEARD CHARLES E. FUNK 
Basic History of the United States. 


New International Yearbook 
AMONG CURRENT HISTORY WRITERS 
Alzada Comstock Mount Holyoke College 
Sidney B. Fay Harvard University 
Michael Florinsky Columbia University 
Paul Landis Washington State University 
Mark Starr 1.L.G.W.U, 
Colston Warne Amherst College 
. Arthur Whitaker University of Pennsylvania 
i H > STREET 
Clip here and mail to CURRENT HISTORY ¥3,$.,SECOND sTREE 
I should like to take advantage of your SPECIAL 6 MONTHS INTRODUCTORY 


OFFER for only $1.00 
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Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








More Definitions for a Fellow-Traveler’s Dictionary 


OME weeks ago I outlined a “fellow traveler's 
S dictionary,” showing how normal meanings of 
words and phrases change when used by Soviet 
apologists and propagandists. This sort of dictionary 
is obviously capable of indefinite extension. I here- 
with offer a new batch of definitions. some of which 
are my own, while for others | am indebted to Dr. 
Boleslaw Szczeniowski, associate professor al the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. 
Big Three Unity 
every Soviet demand. 


(inconditional surrender to 
Collaborationist ... A patriot who has fought for 
his country from the beginning of the war and hates 
anv kind of totalitarianism. 

Fascist... Anyone Moscow doesn't like, preferably 
a lifelong liberal or social democrat 

Free and unfettered elections ... A single list ballot, 
with compulsion to vote 

Hitlerite ... 

Peaceful Change . . 
Soviet demand for political and territorial expansion, 


See Collaborationist and bascist. 
. Acquiescenve in any and every 
Political optimism . . . Expectation that the demo- 
cratic powers will accept unreservedly all totalitarian 
detnands at the next international conference. 
Political realism ... A compound of villainy and 
cowardice. (Cross-reference: Yalta.) 
Reverse Lend Lease . . . Organization of a large 


spy ring in a friendly allied country. 


Army Disorientation 


A SUPPOSEDLY wicked pro bascist plot dis- 
covered by PM and described to its trusting readers 
in its issue of February 18, turns out on investigation 
to be a complete dud. The gist of the PW story was 
summed up in the first sentence: 

“The sordid story of how a Congressional it 
vestigating committee wrecked the US Army's 
orientation course because it included an oul 
spoken denunciation of Fascism has found its way 
into the Congressional Record.” 

A copy of Army Orientation Fact Sheet 04. entitled 
“Fascism” is before me as | write. The obvious reason 
why the Congressional investigating committee very 
properly objected to this document, a reason which is 
not even hinted at in PM. is that its concluding section 
is a fulsome and grossly inaccurate glorification of 
Communism. The person who drew up this document 
apparently did not realize that it was designed for 
American, not Soviet. citizens. for the United States 
Army, not for the Red Army 

The fact sheet is full of citations from the Soviet 
Constitution. many of which bear no relation to 
reality, and of selected quotations from oficial Amer- 
ican wartime speeches about Russia, which are mean- 
ingless because they could not be anything but compli- 
mentary. The long series of acts of unilateral aggres- 
sion and deliberate bad faith which brought about the 
annexation of territory inhabited by some 25.000.000 
people and the political domination of countries and 
parts of countries with over 100,000,000 inhabitants 
is nisrepresented with the soothing sentence: 

‘Through pledges at the conferences at Mos 
cow, Teheran and Yalta, and through daily repeti 
lions to its people, the Soviet [sic | has reafirmed 
its aim as lasting peace through international co 
operation,” 

The whole tone of the section on Communism sug- 
gests a practical application of the fourth condition 
(among 21) which the Communist International in 
1921 set up for parties desiring to join that organi- 
zation 

“Persistent and systematic propaganda 
and agitation must be carried on in the 
army, where Communist groups should be 
formed in every military organization.” 

The Congressional investigating committee _per- 
formed a service in eliminating this biased propaganda 
sheet as an authoritative reference work for use in 
educational courses among American soldiers. lt 
would perform an equally valuable service if it could 
discover and reveal the names of the individuals 
responsible for preparing this kind of material and 
putting it into circulation. Accurate orientation of 
American officers and men as to Soviet political 
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philosophy, domestic institutions, aims and methods 
in foreign policy is desirable. Tendentious propa- 
gandist disorientation is not. 


# * ‘ 


Analogies That Are Not Analogies 


Qy:: of the favorite techniques of Soviet apologists 
is what is called in classical language “tu quoque” 
and in more colloquial Americanese: “You're an- 
other.” Faced with overwhelming factual evidence of 
some specific instance of Soviet broken faith or wrong- 
doing they hastily shift the subject to the real or 
imagined misdeeds of other foreign powers. These 
reflections are prompted by two sentences in a report 
of the Foreign Policy Association, United States Policy 
in Europe. by Vera Micheles Dean: 






“When the Western powers insist §y 
Russia should encourage the establis' 

of democracy in Rumania or Bulgaria, { 
must not be surprised if Moscow should jg. 
sist on the establishment of democraey in 
Burma, or, let us say, the Dominican Re. 
public.... When the Western powers i. 
mand that Russia should withdraw its 
troops from Iran, they should not conside, 
it presumptuous of the Russians to ques. 
tion their intervention in Palestine, Ing. 
nesia or China.” 7 







| 


These analogies may seem superficially plays 
But they will not stand up under searching anal 
The encouragement of democracy in the Balkay 
a joint treaty obligation under the Yalta and Potsd 
agreements, There are no treaties covering Burm 
the Dominican Republic. Nor are there any Aimer 
troops in the Dominican Republic, as there are §» 
troops in Bulgaria and Rumania. In the same y 
the Soviet Government is under specific joint tr 
obligations with America and Britain to respect | 
independence and territorial integrity of Tran, Th 
is no corresponding international obligation in » 
tion to Palestine or Indonesia, where the situatic 
are quile different. As for China, any Chinese pat 
would be happy if he could be sure that Soviet trop 
would not threaten his country’s independence » 
unity more than American troops do. But the 
from Manchuria is not encouraging in this connedig 








An Editorial— 





A Masterpiece of International Propaganda 


N March 13 General Draja Mihailovich with 11 

of his followers was captured in a remote 

mountain cave and the Yugoslav dictatorship 
cooly announced that he would be tried and shot as a 
iraitor. If this tragedy actually takes place, it will 
come as a logical conclusion of one of the most 
dastardly pieces of chicanery ever perpetrated. 

During the first two vears of the war—and espe- 
cially during the time that the Soviet Government was 
one of Hitler's allies under the terms of the infamous 
pact—General Mihailovich was recognized by the 
press of the world as a hero of the anti-Hitler cause. 
As the German mechanized legions swept in all direc- 
tions over the trembling continent from 1939 to 1943, 
it was in the mountains of Yugoslavia that they met 
the most effective resistance. The world was thrilled 
by the spectacle of a couple of hundred thousand 
poorly armed guerillas under Milhailovich’s leader- 
ship. standing off the powerful Nazi forces. 

This leader and his Chetniks were evervwhere given 
full credit for their aid to Britain. ‘No one can cal- 
culate the number of lives that were saved on the 
Allied side or the tactical advantages that were gained 
by the courage and tenacity of his forces. His guerilla 
army was recognized by everyone as one of the im- 
portant Allied contingents. General Eisenhower 
cabled his congratulations and appreciation for Mi- 
hailovitch’s services in December. 1913. It was gen- 
erally supposed that the road through the Balkans 
would furnish one of the avenues of attack on Ger- 
many and that British and American contingents 
would join the forces of Mihailovich in the campaign 
to the northward 

How has it come about that a man for whose capture 
Hitler offered a reward of 100,000 gold marks, and 
who was hailed by the British and Americans as a 
tower of anti-Nazi strength, can be captured as an 
outlaw. smeared as a traitor and threatened with 
death ? 

The story of the blasting of the reputation of Gen- 


eral Mihailovich and the defeat of his democratic army 


is an important chapter in the history of the establid 
ment of Stalinist dictatorship over  southeas 
hurope. British and American troops were kept al 
of that part of the world by agreement with theR 3 
sians. The Balkans were to be a part of their spheq 
Marshal Tito was sent from Moscow to take commad 

of the Communist forces of Yugoslavia. The pup 

was, nol to unite the Yugoslavians against Hitler, id 

to start a civil war against Mihailovich and the dem 
cratic forces which he led. Mihailovich is a liberi 
leader of the Serbian peasants who supporied ti 
principles of the Yugoslav National Democratic Uni 
It was the program of this union to unite all of 
anti-Hitler forces of the country and postpone tillt 
end of the war the decision as to what form of gover 
ment should be ultimately set up. 






The bitter civil war in the mountains of Yugoslati 
was accompanied by the smoothest and most suc 
ful propaganda campaign ever conducted on a glob 







scale. As if responding to a single signal Communis 
their docile fellow-travelers and influential “liberal 






all over the. world began to malign the general ¥ 
up to that moment had been known to his countrym# 
to the Germans and to countless British and Ameri 
soldiers as a loyal fighter for the Allied cause. Ti 
well-planned campaign has been so successful thi 









there are few who will protest against the crime. 





If this man is executed after a mock-trial, it will 
another black crime added to the long list whith! 
Soviet dictatorship has committed as it has mat 







over Eastern Europe. Hs the American Gover 








remains quiet, we shall share in the guilt. The 
of our State Department and of our Army 

















abundant materials from American and Beit 








; : ae e: 
telligence officers assigned to Mihailovich’s het " 





ers. and from pilots whose lives were saved 








Chetniks, which prove that this man deserves pB 












one of our allies rather than condemnation as & 
If we allow Mihailovich te be murdered with 
efit of a fair trial. we shall negate all of ourt 





























fessions of devotion to justice. 
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THE POSTWAR STRIKE WAVE 


INTRODUCTION 
By Jack Barbash 


HIS is an attempt to tell the story of the current 
a wave even before it has completely sub- 

sided. It seeks to synthesize what the most im- 
portant strikes were about. It also tries to capture the 
temper and spirit which motivated them. 

Directly involved in the postwar strike wave were 
some 4 million workers. The wave may be dated from 
the strike in the oil industry which began in Sep- 
tember, 1945. It is the first strike wave since 1937 
and, before 1937, since 1919. 

This strike wave has been more than a coincidence 
of strikes. The surrounding circumstances suggest that 
it was also a collective demonstration which trans- 
cended the immediate issues involved in individual 
strikes, and which spread on its own power. Periods 
in which the strike waves have occured have been 
times of profound social, economic, and_ political 
change. 

* * * 


WHY THE CURRENT STRIKE WAVE 


Like previous strike waves, the current one had its 


origins in deep-rooted social and economic phenomena 
which, in large measure, were dislocations caused by 
the end of the war. 

Immediately, “the cut in take-home pay” occasioned 
by the end of the war production, sloganizes accurately 
a serious cause of worker dissatisfaction. As Philip 
Murray stated the case: 

“There have been four major, whopping- 
big cuts in wages and salaries that, ac- 
cording to the United States Commerce 
Department, have taken $20,000,000,000 out 
of the national pay envelope. 

“First: The cut in hours of work—gen- 
erally from forty-eight to forty hours a 
week—with the elimination of overtime. 
The average manufacturing worker who 
earned $46.35 in June, is now making only 
$35.60—a cut of $10.75 a week.... 

“Second: Unemployment. One month 
after V-J Day two million men and women 
were laid off entirely, and the number is 
mounting daily. ... 

“Third: Downgrading. The third big cut 
in the nation’s pay envelope came when— 
as production was cut down—wage earners 
and salaried employees were downgraded 
from higher paying to lower paying jobs. 

“Fourth: The last big cut in the nation’s 
pay envelope is a hidden one. During the 
war, according to the War Production 
Board, labor’s productivity rose about 
twenty-five percent over all. That is to say, 


what before the war took five men 

women to make, now requires only foy 

men or women. This means fewer peopl 
drawing wages or salaries.” 

The conviction that only strikes could meet the, 
basic demands was motivated by what labor hg 
regarded as the return to “politics as usual” by th 
Truman Administration and the lack of that ager 
sive and articulate responsiveness to social nee, 
which characterized the early New Deal. This coolney 
between labor and the Administration stemmed {ron 
things the Administration did not do, as well jr 
things it did do. Labor felt that while business ha 
been given the benefits of liberal tax laws, gener 
disposal of surplus property and favorable reneggj. 
ation procedures, no similar solicitude had been dep. 
onstrated for the human side of reconversion. 

For a period of approximating five years, unig 
policies and collective bargaining relationship yi 
employers had been subject to systematic governne 
d be 
effectuated without governmental approval. Unim 


regulation. Few labor-management decisions coul 


leadership was constantly in the position of restraining 
locals from striking. The unions’ chief function during 
the war had become more and more one of being; 
petitioner of government. 

The Little Steel Formula was an element in om 
ernment policy which weakened the unions. Duriny 
the reign of Little Steel, the unions were in the hazard. 
ous position of losing ground among their member 
because they could not fulfill the primary function ¢ 
unionism—namely to win higher wages and fever 
hours. 

Equally serious was the feeling among the rank-ani. 
file, the local leaders, the shop stewards, the grievane 
committeemen, that, deprived of the right to strike, i 
was impossible to get expeditious and equitable ha 
dling of grievances, which are, of course, the life 
blood of a union. 

Moreover, under maintenance-of-membership dei 
sions of the National War Labor Board, the unio 
ranks were being filled up by workers who had 
direct experience in fighting for union condition 
This created an attitude of dependence upon govem 
ment instead of reliance and_ cofidence in th 
union. 

When the cumulative effect of government inte 
vention in wartime labor relations is added up. i 
comes to dissipation of union strength among tt 
rank-and-file and an impatient desire to be rid d 
“overnment restraint. From the point of view of unio 
leadership. a well-planned strike which resulted i 
substantial wage gains would sweep away these unéet 
mining influences and solidify the membership behind 
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the union. W hen VJ-Day came, the need to make the 
best of a bad situation no longer existed—and the 


eruption sta! ted. 


OlL—PROLOGUE 
Tue Oil Workers’ strike, called on September 27, 


1945, and involving about 250,000 workers in 16 
major oil companies, set the pattern for the disputes 
which were to be of such moment in the ensuing 
months. The union asked for a 30 percent increase to 
offset the loss in earnings caused by reduction in hours. 
The increase, it insisted, could be met without increas- 
ing prices. It documented this claim in terms of (1) 
the stren thening of the profit position of the oil 
ompanies during the war; (2) the small proportion 
which lal costs constituted of total costs; and (3) 
the reduct on in labor costs made possible bv the 
essation of overtime work and increased productivity. 

The oil dispute formulated the pattern of the strike 
wave in another way. It was the first in which the 
sought to encourage settlement by the es- 
} As in the later 


board. 
‘tors case, the fact-finding board was put 


government 
tablishment of a fact-finding 
General M 
nthe position of having to face the “ability-to-pay” 
yument the union. There was a technical victory 
n that Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach, who ap- 
pointed | board, upheld its right to inquire into 
But this had no discernible effect on 


reco ndations which were handed down. 


vility to pay. 


fact-finding board handed down a recom- 

1 wage in 18 percent was 

an increase in } On the average. 

increase meant an increase from $1.20 
in average hourly pay. 

» of the 18 percent increase by Stand 

and Sinclair was the major breach 

position and other companies 

The conflict in oil, however. 

of the pertinent issues. was simply 


Titans. 


| battle of th 


GENERAL MOTORS AND ABILITY TO PAY 


The « 


ore in the 


s also possi 
Hective bargainin lid a union rely upon 
and wage criteria established by high 
to make its case for a wave increase. 
United Automobile Workers under Walter 
dership. The maior battles were fought 
picket line 


Do. h 9 
teuther’s 


although the union’s power to 
it the plants down was essential to everything else 

tin Washington and in the press and over the radios. 
The ideological content of the U {W-GM conflict 
as the Union’s position that it was possible to raise 


ges without increasing prices. This was no mere 


selling point for public consumption but was an 
integral part of the union’s bargaining position. It 
was part of a well-articulated philosophy of collective 
bargaining and union policy. As early as May, 1945, 
immediately after VE-Day, Walter Reuther had set 
forth his conviction that wages and prices were in- 
separable and that American industry was in a strong 
enough position to grant substantial postwar wage 
increases without increasing prices. 

In August, 1945, Reuther’s position was set forth in 
a pamphlet intended for popular consumption, which 
carried the title How to Raise Wages Without Increas- 
ing Prices. The factual basis to support this position 
was adduced from data showing the vastly increased 
profitability of industry at large, and GM in particular, 
and the consequent capacity and necessity for increas- 
ing wages in the postwar period if full employment 
and full production were to be achieved. 

The demands of the union were served on the corpo- 
ration on August 18, two days after President Truman 
had issued an executive order establishing price in- 
creases only as the upper limit of free collective bar- 
raining. The union asked for a 30 percent wage in- 
crease “with the knowledge that it will not necessitate 
It was not until October 2, that 
the wage issue was discussed at a meeting between the 
UAW and GM representatives. At that time, and 
during several other sessions during October, the 


any price increases. 


position of the corporation was that it was unable to 
make any wage adjustments at this time, and further, 
that the question of ability \to pay was not an issue in 
the collective bargaining relationships between GM 
ind the union. 

It is highly questionable whether, before the strike, 
the corporation was seriously engaging in collective 
bargaining. The presentation of the union’s brief was 
met by the corporation’s labor relations executives 
with deliberate indifference. They adamantly refused 
to discuss GM’s “ability to pay.” and posed as the 
protector of free enterprise. The first counter-offer, 
that the union join with the corporation in amending 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to start overtime from a 
work week of 45 hours instead of from 40 hours, was 
frivolous; as any offer must be which is predicated on 
The offer of a 


10 percent cost of living adjustment was far from 


the enactment of a law by Congres 


establishing an area from which purposeful bargaining 
could develop. In the face of these facts, the union’s 
complaint filed with the National Labor Relations 
Board, that the corporation was not bargaining in 
ood faith, had considerable merit. 

On November 21, 180.000 workers in General Mo- 
tors plants all over the United States went out on 
strike. Four days after a request for arbitration had 
heen submitted to GM, it said no. Immediately after 
the strike went into effect. Reuther asked GM to resume 
negotiations to which GM replied that there was no 
purpose in arbitration unless the union abandoned its 
whole approach to the dispute. 





The strike itself was remarkably peaceful in contrast 
to the turbulence of earlier years. The corporation 
complained about illegal picketing, but there was 
nothing like an attempt to operate the plants. In short, 
the shutdown was complete. 

On December 10, GM notified the UAW that it had 
abrogated its entire agreement with the union. This 
was undoubtedly motivated in large part by the repre- 
sentation which Ford was making to the UAW with 
respect to union responsibility at this time, as is 
evidenced by the GM statement that in “any new 
agreement which may be worked out General Motors 
will insist on provisions requiring union responsibility 
and assurance on uninterrupted production.” 

In the face of unanimous labor opposition and 
much opposition from management sources, President 
Truman came forth with a fact-finding plan. The 
President set up a fact-finding panel on a voluntary 
basis for the GM strike. 

Both UAW and GM spokesmen attended the in- 
formal public hearings of the panel, the major issue 
was raised by Reuther, when he said that ability to 
pay was the crucial issue and the union was prepared 
to withdraw its demand for ANY increase if it could 
be demonstrated from an authoritative examination 
of the corporation’s books that the increase could not 
be met without raising prices. 

The President issued his decision December 20; 
he stated that ability to pay was indeed relevant. On 
December 28, Walter Gordon Merrit announced that 
GM would not participate in the hearing because the 
panel would take ability to pay into account. The 
corporation at the same time issued a statement in 
which it defined the issue at stake as the preservation 
of the competitive free enterprise system in the United 
States. To this Reuther replied, “All that we have done 
in this wage case is say that we are not going to operate 
is a narrow, economic pressure group which says, 
‘we are going to get ours and the public be damned’ 
or the ‘consumer be damned.’ We say that we want 
to make progress with the community and not at the 
expense of the community.” 

On January 10, the fact-finding panel made its 
report. It relied on data which were publicly availa- 
ble, except employment data which it obtained with 
the company’s approval from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The report recommended an increase of 
1914 ¢ per hour or 6¢ above the company’s offer. This 
amounted to slightly less than 17.5 percent as con- 
trasted to the union’s demand for 30 percent. 1914¢ 
increase in hourly wages was within the company’s 
ability to pay, the panel said, without raising prices. 
but it had no authority to deprive the corporation of 
its right to petition for a price increase. 

On January 11 C. E. Wilson rejected the recom- 
mendations “in whole or in part.” Further, he said 
that the recommendations of the panel were based on 
“unsound assumptions and are justified by devious 
take-home pay arguments.” He rejected the “unsound 


principle that a specific company should be forced tp 
pay higher than competitive wages because of jg 
financial ability.” 

The union accepted the Board’s recommendatig, 
with respect to wages and reinstatement of the 195 
contract on the condition that the President of th 
United States was “successful in persuading the Corpo. 
ration to reconsider and accept the panel’s recommep, 
dations by January 21, 1946.” 

On January 21, the steel strike went into effeg 
which minimized the possibility of an early settlemen, 
During the middle of February, GM made an offer of 
18'4¢ which settled the strike of its electrical diyj. 
sions by the UE. The UAW stuck to the 1914¢ demanq 
recommended by the fact-finding panel. 

Finally, after 113 days of the GM strike, it was 
ended with the corporation granting an 18!4, cenjs 
across-the-board increase, elimination of wage inequi- 
ties, and other concessions which the UAW estimated 
would bring the aggregate above 1914 cents. Othe 
gains included strengthening seniority and check-of 
provisions. 


STEEL—PRICES AND WAGES 


Iy a very direct way, the steel negotiations involve 
not only the union and the corporations, but the Go 
ernment. Not only because the Government was inte. 
ested in averting a strike or ending it, but because the 
Government’s price policy became one of the vital 
issues at stake in the bargaining. There are othe 
elements that distinguish this negotiation from the 
GM negotiations. The United Steelworkers did noi 
undertake to seek commitments on prices from the 
corporations. The corporations were seemingly dis 
posed to grant the steelworkers’ demands if they wer 
allowed appropriate price increases. 

On October 10 and 11, 1946, the United Steelwork 
ers presented the United States Steel Corporation wit! 
a demand for a $2 a day increase retroactive to August 
18, 1945. The demand, as Philip Murray put it, wa 
not subject to “dickering or compromise.” The corpo- 
ration’s answer raised the crucial issue: “Existing 
ceiling prices for steel products, together with the 
Government's wage stabilization policy, do not enable 
us to grant a wage increase at this time.” 

\Vlurray maintained that the union’s demands for 
wage increase were well within the steel industrys 
ability to pay. The increase would raise labor costs by 
$250.000,000. A combination of reduction in overtim 
and savings in taxes as a result of new tax legislation 
would mean that even after paying the $2 increas 
it would be “$150.000.000 a vear better off. It would 
have to pay out $75,000,000 more in wages [net after 
taxes| but would get back $225,000,000 in exces 
profits taxes.” 

There were other factors which point toward 4 
favorable profit position for the steel industry, the 
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, virtually guaranteed market the industry will be 
operating at capacity and its profits should be higher 
than in 1941 when it made $322,000,000. “The take- 
home profits of the steel industry are likely to be at 
least $552,000,000 in 1946. To keep excessive profits 
from clogging up the blood stream of American eco- 
nomic life, it is necessary that wages and salaries be- 
qubstantially increased now. This is essential for the 
nation’s welfare.” 

The Government made vain efforts to avert a strike. 
It sought to induce the parties to engage in collective 
bargaining, while trying to discover how much of an 
increase Would persuade the steel industry to meet the 


ynion’s demands. 


On December 31 a fact-finding board was set up. 
4 few weeks later the fact-finding board also asked 
for a resumption of collective bargaining. Murray and 
Fairless met in the White House at the “request” of 
the President, but only postponed the strike from 
January 14. to January 21. 

On January 17 the President recommended an 

5¢ per hous wage increase as compared to Mur- 
rays final scaling down of the union demands 
to 19!4 ¢, and to the Fairless offer of 15¢. The union 


xeepted and the corporation rejected the proposal. 


Murray issued a denunciation of the corporation 
and American industry in general, saying that they 
“have deliberately set out to destroy labor unions. to 
provoke strikes and economic chaos. and hijack the 
American people through uncontrolled profits and 
nflation.”” 

Two days before the strike went into effect, Henry 
Kaiser signed a contract with the union for a mill in 
Fontana. California, for the 18'4¢ an hour increase 
suggested by President Truman. 

750.000 workers were out on strike on January 21 
n 82 plants making raw steel and more than 1.000 
fabricating firms. There was no question as to the 
omplete effectiveness of the strike. In sharp contrast 
to 1919, there were no strikebreakers and no violence. 
The steel industry had reconciled itself to the fact that 
United Steelworkers of America commanded the sup- 
port of the overwhelming majority of steel workers. 


Philip Murray, during the strike, charged that 
through postwar tax refunds, carry-back provisions 
nd accelerated amortization, the US Treasury was 
“being mulcted for the benefit of a privilezed few bent 
in sinister conspiracy to plunge the country into eco- 


I mic chaos.” 


It was clear from the outset that the crucial issue 
n the steel strike was the size of the price increase 
which the government would allow. When the $5 a 
ton increase in carbon and alloy steel was permitted. 
the strike at US Steel was settled on February 15, with 
n18'4¢ an hour increase as originally proposed by 
President Truman. The other companies quickly fol- 


lowed the lead of US Steel in coming to terms. 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Tue issue in the electrical workers’ strike was a 
wage increase of $2 a day. 200,000 employees were 
involved in the major plants of General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and General Motors. GE stood out as 
the industry spokesman. 

The union charged that GE’s C. E. Wilson (not to 
be confused with GM’s C. E. Wilson) played one tune 
in his public addresses and another in the corpora- 
tion’s dealings with the union. His attitude to the 
union’s demands were not in line with his stated belief, 
in the fall of 1944, that “after the war is won, take- 
home pay on a forty-hour week basis must eventually 
represent the higher levels of earnings that now pre- 
vail.” The union also felt that Wilson’s “practice of 
never appearing at a conference table with this union 
and his attempts to address the union solely through 
the press, represents a complete departure from sound 
collective bargaining practices.” 

On the basis of a survey conducted by the UE in 
the large centers of electrical goods production, the 
union came to the conclusion “beyond the question of 
a doubt, tens of thousands of radios, refrigerators, 


electric irons, and other electrical appliances could 
have been placed on the market before Christmas” but 
were not. An important reason for the “manufac- 
turers’ hold-back” campaign was a drive on the part 
of the electrical industry “to combat the UE’s and the 
entire CIO’s demand for desperately needed wage and 


salary increases.’ 

GE’s response to the union's wage demands was an 
offer of a 10 percent increase. In making the offer, 

In rejecting the offer the union said that the 10 
percent increase was insufficient to meet the 30 percent 
reduction in take-home pay. 

On January 15, 1946, the 200,000 members of the 
UE went out on strike, tying up 80 percent of the na- 
tional production in heavy electrical equipment in 
79 plants of the Big Three in 16 states. The union’s 
dramatization of the strike was effective, and com- 
munity support was successfully mobilized. 

The Government sought to intervene in the strike on 
several occasions but without visible results. Two 
special mediators in the persons of William H.: Davis 
and Arthur S. Meyer were appointed to bring the com- 
panies and the unions closer together. This step 
seemed to mark an abandonment of the fact-finding 
board approach. 

The Radio Corporation of America, a producer of 
electrical products which had not been struck, played 
the maverick’s role which Ford and Chrysler had 
taken in autos, and Kaiser in both steel and autos. and 
settled with the union for an increase of 17'4¢ in 
hourly rates. The agreement affected 8,000 workers 
at the RCA Camden plant in New Jersey. On Febru- 
ary 9. the UE settled with General Motors for 1814¢ 
an hour increase. 


The GE strike was ended after 57 days with an 





1814 cents per hour increase. This was the most 
turbulent of the strikes. 


* ia * 


MEAT PACKING—GOVERNMENT SEIZURE 


Tue strike in the meat packing industry was the 
only one of the large strikes in which the Government 
resorted to seizure. Three unions were involved: the 
CIO Packinghouse workers, the AFL Meat Cutters, 
and an independent union. The CIO union demanded 
a 25¢ an hour increase, which it later whittled down 
to an immediate 17'4¢ with the difference between 
that and 25¢ to be settled through negotiation. The 
AFL asked for a guaranteed minimum of $36 a week 
for a 40-hour week. 

The Packers led by Swift, Armour, Wilson, Cudahy, 
and Morrel started out with an offer of 7¢ which was 
subsequently raised to 10¢. As in steel, price control 
proved to be one of the major forces in the negoti- 
ations with the packers insisting that no wage increase 
would be possible without an increase in prices. The 
Government offered a general increase of half a cent 
a pound on Federal purchases of meat, but this was 
rejected, in part because Federal purchases were 
diminishing. Neither of the unions made a_ public 
issue out of the question of wage increases tied to price 
relief. but the AFL union was regarded as more 
sympathetic to this approach than was the CIO union. 

The negotiations broke down and both the AFL 
and CIO struck on January 16. Approximately 200.- 
000 workers went out on strike. On January 26, the 
packing house plants were sized by the Government 
and put in charge of the Department of Agriculture. 
The AFL union agreed to go back to work. The CIO 
denounced the seizure as a strike-breaking measure 
since it was not accompanied by any wage increase. 
Later CIO workers returned to the struck plants as 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson agreed to grant 
whatever wage increase might be recommended by the 
fact-finding panel 

The fact-finding panel recommended an increase of 
l6¢ an hour for the Big Five packers of which 5¢ 


could be absorbed without increasing prices. 


WESTERN UNION— 
WHITE COLLARS ON THE PICKET LINE 


Tu Western Union strike in New York City was 


essentially a strike of white collar workers. (The 


telephone operators’ stoppage was also in that cate- 
gory.) The strike resulted not from ittempt to 
maintain take-home pay. but from a disagreement with 
the decision of one of the last acts of the National 
War Labor Board before it went out of existence 

The American Communications Association (CIO) 
ordered the strike, affecting 7.000 workers. on Janu- 
ary & over a decision of the National War Labor 
Board awarding an average increase of 12.5é¢ an hour. 


This decision of the NWLB overruled the recional 


award and, the union maintained, reduced jt by 
$6,000,000 in annual wages. 

The Western Union management insisted that both 
the company and the union had bound themselves jp 
advance to accept the decision, and that the decision 
even as it stood involved “a staggering finanejq| 
burden.” The union charged the National Board yy, 
bias, saying that “two public members of the Boar 
had assured company officials while the case was j 
their hands that they would toss the union’s case oy” 
With the dissolution of the Board, the right of appeal 
for reconsideration was impossible. 

As the strike wore on, it was clear that maintaining 
mass picketing of Western Union offices to preven, 
operation of the telegraphic services was the weapon 
upon which the union was relying most heavily. This 
the company recognized and applied for an injunctio, 
in the New York State Supreme Court. which was 
granted. The picket lines were large and_ sever; 
clashes took place. 

Mayor O'Dwyer offered arbitration on the “ambigy 
ous” clauses in the NWLB award which wa- ecepte 
by the union and rejected by the company. ‘The strike 
ended on February 8, when the union and the Tpora- 
tion agreed to a settlement promulgated by New Yor 
State Supreme Court Judge Levy in which the uni 
agreed to end the strike on the basis of th disputed 
WLB award with points in disagreement to he sett 
by arbitration. 

- * 
WESTERN ELECTRIC— 
UNAFFILIATED MILITANTS 


I\ many ways the most interesting strike upsurge was 
that of the telephone workers—both production a 
communication employees. It was interesting hecaus 
their unfettered unionism is of recent origin—they ha 
heen reconverted company unions—and because the 
are unafliliated (although currently in negotiations 
with the CIO and the AFL). In view of all of this 
the militancy of the strikes and the picket lines, a 
the utilization of sympathetic strikes. a techniqu 
usually associated with well-established jonism. is 
a demonstration of how far unrest had pen: 

The parent union to which most of the st 0 
phone workers are affiliated is the National Federatia 
of Telephone Workers, with a membership of 253.00 
headed by Joseph A. Beirne. The strike veme 
tarted with an affiliate of the NFTW. the West 
Electric Employees Association, covering 17.400 4 
duction workers in the twenty-one plants of t 
Western Electric Corporation in New York and \ 
Jersey. with the bulk of the employees in Kear 
\. J. The wholesale walkout started on J 
1946, over the union’s demand for a 30 
crease in wages. 

The Western Electric strike spread like 
the Washington, D. C. operators striking the n 


not. they cleimed. in sympathy. but in pr 





excessive supervision; on January 10, the Association 
of Communications Equipment Workers, another 
NFTW affiliate, struck for a 30 percent increase which 
Ernest Weaver, president of the union maintained 
“was strictly a wartime dispute and [had] nothing 
yhatever to do with a postwar peacetime wage adjust- 
ment.” The Kearny Western Electric strike was marked 
hy some violence on the picket line as “non-striking 
employees” sought to rush the mass picket lines which 
the union ¢ stablished. 

In the meantime, the installation workers, that is 
the ACEW, put picket lines in 44 states disrupting 
long distance lines almost completely, except for 
emergency calls as non-striking workers refused to 
ross the ACEW picket lines. Representatives of the 
\FTW meeting in Washington on January 13 threat- 
ened to call a nationwide strike of telephone workers 
meluding unions which were not part of the Federa- 
tion: but during the day it was announced that the 
national strike was postponed thirty days in order to 
ymply with the Smith-Connally Act and also proba- 
bly in response to the Government’s announcement 
that it would take over the struck telephone companies. 
Previously union spokesmen had indicated that even 
with Government seizure the strike might still con- 
tinue. The same day, the installation workers’ strike 
was called off, lasting exactly three days. But the 
Western Electric Workers continued on strike and a 
veek latet offered to settle for a 17! 2 percent increase. 
the amount recommended in the auto industry. This 
fler the company rejected. sticking to its 15 percent 
fer. Meeting in Memphis in February, the Federation 
voted to call a nation-wide strike to enforce its wage 


lemands 


LONGSHOREMEN— 
INTER- AND INTRA-UNION CONFLICT 


Tu strike of 30,000 longshoremen in New York 
was as much an inter-and intra-union conflict as it was 
ed against the employs rs. The strike started on 
| after the expiration of the old agreement in 
st a new agreement which apparently had 
tiated between Joseph P. Ryan. lifetime 
ed President of the International Longshoremen’s 
\ssociation (AFL). The issues in dispute were highet 
1 lighter “sling load.” a minimum guarantee of 
uur hours for each shape-up (shift) end two shape 
psa day instead of three. It was also a revolt against 
the leadership of President Ryan. which was aided by 
National Maritime Union and Harry Bridges’ 
International Longshorement and Warehousemen’s 
Union, both CIO. which, ever since the formation of 
e CIO, have been out after Ryan’s scaln. 
The leader of the insurgent’s group was William 
Warren who later admitted that he had been a Com- 
nunist stooge. As the strike movement weakened. 
mother rank-and-file group sprang up. led by John 
Hucker, and circulated a petition demandine NLRB 


supervision of an election of union officers, and con- 
demning the Ryan administration’s close-knit control, 
as well as “CIO raiding.” 

The assistance of the National Maritime Union to 
the insurgent movement seeking to hold the men out 
on strike was quite open. It issued orders to its mem- 
bers not to work with “phoney” longshoremen and 
later directed its members on boats to close off steam 
and leave the boat if longshoremen came on the dock. 
Although it called for support of the strike and 
pledged CIO financial assistance, the New York CIO 
Industrial Union Council denied that the CIO had 
intentions of “taking over” the ILA. 

A back-to-work movement had started a few days 
before, and by October 18 all of the 30,000 striking 
longshoremen were reported back on their jobs and 
negotiations were resumed. The insurgent group 
controlled by the Communists sought an injunction 
against the ILA to prevent the leaders from conclud- 
ing an agreement. The injunction was granted but 
later vacated. 

On October 30, the union and the New York Ship- 
ping Association, the employers association, accepted 
Secretary Schwellenbach’s proffer of arbitration. Wil- 
liam H. Davis, former WLB chairman and economic 
stabilizer was appointed arbitrator. Two months later 
Davis handed down an award which in substance 
eranted the strikers’ demands fairly substantially. 

Joseph Ryan’s problems within his own union did 
not end with the longshoremen but started again dur- 
ing the last days of January with—in Ryan’s word—a 
“recrettable” strike of 3.500 tug boat workers. afhliat- 
ed to the ILA. The tug boat workers demanded a 
reduction in the basic work-week from 48 to 40 hours 
a week, pay increases for unlicensed personnel from 


> 


a pay range of 67-72¢ per hour to $1.35 per hour. 
for licensed personnel from a pay range of $1.10-1.42 
to $1.57-1.83. Employers countered with an offer of 
pay increases ranging from 5¢ to 10¢ an hour. 

The contract expired December 1 and after ensuing 
negotiations broke down. the workers struck on Feb- 
ruery 4, 65 percent of the city coal supply is “floated” 
across the North River from New Jersey rail terminals. 

On February 13. both the union and the operators 

eed to arbitrate the dispute and the strike was 

Hed off. but not until after New York City spent 
one of the weirdest days in its long history. during 
which the economic and socal life of the nation’s larg- 
est city came to a sudden halt. 


THE OPEN SHOP AGAIN 


EcHors of the strikes of 1937 were those of the 
Machinists avainst the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co. and the United Wholesale. Retail and Denartment 
Store Emnplovees )) against Montgomery Ward. 
W. Gibson Carey. president of the Connecticut firm. 
is still fichting the battles of nost-World War T when 
industry set out to sell the American Plan. which is 
a euphemism for the open shop. Among other issues. 


7 





which included a 30 percent increase, the union de- 
manded a maintenance of membership clause in its 
agreement, to which Carey replied, “we believe con- 
scientiously that we have no right to invade the per- 
sonal liberty of action of our employees.” The picket 
line strategy of the union was to bar access to the 
plant of nearly all management personnel including 
the president. The Governor of Connecticut sent in the 
State Police to reguiate the picket lines. In retalia- 
tion, all labor groups in Stamford called a demon- 
stration general strike for three hours in January 3, 


in which “virtually all business and industrial activity 
in the city of Stamford came to a halt.” Only trans- 
portation and the utilities were exempt from the strike. 
The only offer by the company during the strike was 
a 45-hour week to increase the take-home pay, but the 
company admitted that it could not guarantee the 
specific overtime. On the open shop issue the com- 
pany would not move. 

Sewell Avery. Chairman of the Board of Mont- 
comery Ward, in his opposition to the UWRDSEA 
organization campaign, demonstrated the same relent- 
less antagonism to unions, only on a larger scale and 
over a longer period of time. In the postwar period, 
the union resorted to a one-week strike which started 
000 em- 
ployees over the country, after Avery had refused 


on November 26 and which affected some 


arbitration offered by the union president, Samuel 
Wolchok. Wolchok had agreed to withdraw its de- 
mands for the union shop and the check-off. In calling 
off the strike, the union said it had won a partial vic- 
tory in forcing the company to grant increased wages 
to its workers. 


DEMONSTRATION STRIKES 


The Stamford demonstration strike was not alone 
in seeking to use the strike to dramatize issues. The 
National Maritime Union called a one-day political 
strike on December 3 against the delay and “bungling” 
in returning soldiers to home shores. The New York 
C1O Industrial Union Council, in which Communists 
and fellow-travelers predominate, planned a two-hour 
stoppage on February 11 to affect 90,000 CIO work- 
ers in the city, to demonstrate their support for strik- 
ing CIO workers over the country, but on the advice 
f CIO President Murray. the strike was called off. 


OTHER STRIKES 


Tuere were many other strikes of importance in 


most of which the basic demand was for a 30 percent 


wage rise. Space does not permit a complete listing; 
the most important unions involved were: The West 
Coast Machinists; the United Farm Equipment Work- 


ers: the International Union of Mine. Mill, and Smelter 


Workers: the Teamsters; the transit workers’ unions: 


Building Service Workers. 


GOVERNMENT STRIKE ROLE 


Tue Government sought to meet the problems raised 
by the strikes by several methods. The lower Hong 
of the Congress approached the strike situation in why 
was essentially an hysterical spirit by passing the Cag 
Bill after the most extraordinary parliamentay 
maneuvering. 
The President first placed his hope in a rejuvenate 
Labor Department under a new secretary. Althoup) 
much “coordination” was undertaken to return many 
functons to the Department and a new director for the 
Conciliation Service was appointed, these efforts 
proved fruitless in stemming the strike wave. 
Truman then proposed legislation embodying Goy. 
ernment fact-finding and a “cooling off” period. 
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legislation received no support from any considerable 
body of opinion and didn’t even reach the floor of 
Congress for discussion. 

Finally the Administration came to grips with the 
issues that the strikes were about wages and prices 
The tug of interests in the Administration found 
Chester Bowles opposing relaxation of pric 
as a menace to the nation’s stability in the 
period, and Reconversion Director John Snyder an@ 
Civilian Production Administrator John Small ad; 
cating a breach in price control which they consider 
a hindrance to full production. The President finally 
evolved out of this conflict a policy which has beep 
termed one of permitting a “bulge” in the price sta 
bilization line, but not releasing the flood sates of 
inflation completely. 

Many of the ramifications of the new wage-price 
policy are still not understood. On paper it appears 
that the Wage Stabilization Board in the Department 
of Labor, which inherited the wage responsibilities 
the War Labor Board, is authorized to approve any 
wage increase, which in the President’s words “is 
found to be consistent with the general pattern ol 
wage or salary adjustments established in the indus 
try. or in the local labor market area since August 18 
1945. Where there is no such general pattern. prov- 
sion is made for the approval of increases found neces 
sary to eliminate gross inequities as between related 
industries, plants, or job classifications, etc. What the 
order amounts to then is a hunting license for the 
corporations to earn their normal profits in the fac 
of a wage increase under way of the above categories 
William Green and Philip Murray have officially op. 
posed the policy because it will continue governmen| 
regulation of the wage terms of collective bargaining 
There is some indication that Chester Bowles, the new 
head of Economic Stabilization will seek to minimize 
the amount of red tape in approving price and wag 
increases. 

Viewed from the political expediency current 
fashionable, one cannot find too much fault with the 
policy. Labor would not work unless it received 2 
substantial wage increase. Industry would not met 
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Jabor’s demands unless it got price increases. But it 
took a series of major strikes to get a basic policy 
formulated. The issues over which labor struck were 
not unforeseen. In spite of the fact that the drastic 
cut in take-home pay loomed on the horizon after 
VE-Day and certainly after VJ-Day, no provision was 
made for an orderly handling of the wage problem. 
On the contrary, the War Labor Board was dismantled 
and William H. Davis, the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, was dismissed for saying virtually that 
wage rates would have to be increased after the war. 


+ * * 


SIGNIFICANCE OF STRIKE WAVE 


Tue present strike constitutes a planned union offen- 
sive on the wage front; planned because the unions 
deliberately and in advance undertook to establish a 
nolicy aiming at sizeable wage increases to make up 
for loss of earnings occasioned by the end of the war; 
t was obviously an offensive because the unions did 
not wait for industry to initiate its own policy as it 
had after World War I, and that had been a wage- 
reduction anti-union policy. 

Even before all of the major strikes are over, 
measured by the unprecedented size of the wage in- 
creases received to date, it is possible to say that the 
offensive was successful. By taking decisive and posi- 
tive action the unions converted a situation in which 
t might be argued they were in an unfavorable bar- 
saining position, because employment would contract 
beyond wartime levels, into one in which they had 

monstrated that they were capable of effective and 
nilitant action under their own steam. 

In the nature of the case, it was essentially a CIO 
strike-wave for the good reason that the CIO unions 
nsteel, autos, electrical products and other industries 
which were most deeply involved in war production 
ind these unions make up the core of CIO strength 
were the unions which were most profoundly affected 
y the decline in wages from wartime levels. Official 
AFL policy was not sympathetic to the strike-wave, 
though in practice, many AFL and, for that matter, 
nafiliated unions were deeply involved in strikes of 
thelr own. 

Not only were the strikes planned policy-wise, but 
they were planned in terms of mechanics. The CIO 

ide a systematic effort to get across to the public 
the justice of its demands for wage increases. Con- 
sidering the magnitude of the strikes, the absence of 
yidespread public hostility and antagonism is remark- 

Part of this is due to the growing influence of 

s and part to the patent ineptess of the cor- 
porations in not putting a better face on their in- 
transigeance. But in major part, the unions’ con- 
siousness that public sentiment must be taken into 
count is undoubtedly responsible for the absence 

{a large-scale vigilantist public sentiment. 

The failure to develop an intelligent government 
policy beforehand made the strike wave worse than 


it might have been. The differences between the unions 
and management were made worse by the haste, the 
alleged political expediency, and the hysterically re- 
actionary spirit in Congress which characterized the 
attitude of the Government in seeking to return the 
economy to a normal peacetime footing. However 
onerous controls may be while they are functioning, 
these controls have a way of developing a dynamic 
of their own which must be taken into account in a 
demobilization program. But there is much doubt 
that any government policy, no matter how well-con- 
trived, could have altogether averted the major strikes. 
The roots were too deeply imbedded in the economic, 
social and psychological dislocations which any whole- 
sale change inevitably sets in motion. 

For the first time in the history of the nation, issues 
of high government policy became a crucial com- 
ponent of the subject matter of collective bargaining. 
The issues at stake transcended the immediate prerog- 
atives of labor and management, and the attitude of 
government was of direct consequence to the outcome 
of the negotiations. 

The protracted length of some strikes indicated a 
disposition on the part of industry to weaken the 
unions and failing that to put the burden of any wage 
increases on the consumer through price increases. 
Industry made little concession with respect to its own 
capacity to absorb the wage increases. 

Given the primitive character of industrial relations 
before the New Deal, the comparative absence of syste- 
matic violence and terrorism in the current disputes 
is a remarkable phenomenon of which Congress has 
not shown sufficient awareness. This should be clinch- 
ing evidence that the legislation which lifted union 
organization out of the status of colonial subjection 
and the accompanying growth of union organization 
has coverted what might have been an ordeal of blood- 
shed into a militant but peaceful demonstration. 


* 


COMMUNIST UNIONISM 


Comm NISTS inside and outside of the unions had 
little influence on the strikes. However, the strike 
wave happened to coincide with the renunciation by 
the Communists of “Browderism” and “class collabora- 
tion.” The policy, as in all other previous Communist 
union policies, was made necessary by the end of 
Soviet Russia’s collaboration with her capitalist allies. 
Positively, a suggestion of the meaning of the current 
Communist trade union policy may be found in the 
words of Jack Stachel, the Communist authority on 
unions, with reference to the strike votes of the Rail- 
way Brotherhoods. “The strike vote of these groups 
must be encouraged and utilized for the purpose of 
preventing the long drawn out procedures which some- 
times last for years in the railroad industry.” 

George Morris, the Doily Worker’s labor reporter, 
is apprehensive of the lack of militancy in the current 
strikes. Morris’ general approach is that there must 
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be something wrong with the steel strike because there 
are no strikebreakers and no violence. The Com- 
munists in the UAW advocated a general strike in 
the industry. 

The Communist line has reflected itself in the 
unions which they control or in which they are im- 
portant factors. The rank-and-file uprising in the 
AFL Longshoremen in New York, the proposed gen- 
eral stoppage in New York City by the CIO Industrial 
Union Council, the NMU strike demonstration against 
the delays in transporting soldiers, are part of the 
pattern of Communist trade union policy. 

Not of a piece with the general line is the settle- 
ment of what The Wage Earner in Detroit (the organ 
of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists in 
Detroit, and one of the best labor papers in the coun- 
try) called the “secret settlement of the “Communist- 
dominated CIO United Electrical Workers with Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. for an 1814 cents an hour increase” 
when the UAW was still striking for 1914 cents. Ac- 
cording to The Wage Earner. the UAW-GM top nego- 


tiating committee characterized the settlement by the 


UE as “not only a betrayal of the General Moto, 
strikers but of the UE membership. . .. The UE faileg 
even to notify President Murray and secure his ap. 
proval before announcing the settlement jointly wig) 
the Corporation.” George Addes, who has frequent), 
worked with the Communist group in the UAW, i 
quoted as saying, “I don’t know where the Communig 
Considering Walte, 
Reuther‘s anti-Communist attitude, it may be possible 
to explain in part the UE settlement with GM as ay 
attempt to weaken the GM strike leader’s position in 
the UAW. 


Party is going after that one.” 


There is justification for apprehension that this 
conflict may be a prologue to the larger conflict which 
will emerge when the pent-up consumer demand 
spends itself in the next two or three years. and the 
resistance of business to the growth of unionism js 
backed up by a depression of major proportions—thg 
is. unless we learn the secret of full employment }y 
then—and this is not a likely prospect . 


RECONVERSION 
Six Months After VJ-Day 


By W. S. Woytinsky 


rendered and re than six months since VJ- 


T EN months have elapsed since Germany sur- 

Day. but w ire still in the transition from a 

wartim eacetime economy The demobilization 

of the armed fore is not completed; each week addi- 

usands of servicemen return to 

eased in the last two 

t decided where to go and 

War production ceased abruptly but 

sumption has not yet been 

Some manufacturers have 

tant to « nd production in view of antici- 

relaxation 0 price control. others have been 

of raw materials. equipment and 

more important, labor disputes 

wn the return to peacetime normalcy. 

Strikes have become the outstanding feature of the 

‘nt phase of the reconversion. Public indignation 

s mounting against the inability of management and 

ibor to settle their differences without interrupting 

production. Newspapers describe our economic scene 

in dark colors. The foreign press goes further and 

pictures the state of economic affairs in the United 

States as chaos—the disintegration of a nation unable 
to put its house in order. 

About 16.000.000 war jobs have ended since the 
middle of August: 7.000.000 men have been released 
from the armed forces and 9,000,000 civilian workers 
have lost their wartime jobs. The relatively small 


proportion of veterans and civilian war workers who 
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have not been absorbed by the expanding acetime 


, : 
economy shows how well reconversion hes proceeded 


The weekly number of benefit claims filed with th 
State une mployment compensation agencies se fro 
300.000 in August 1915. to 1.700.000 in Octobe 
1.800.000 in December. 2,100,000 in January 194 
ind 2.200.000 in February. It declined to 2.00000 
by the end of February. These fiew 
include all former war workers who 
of jobs: some have been disqualife 

uuraged from filing claims, others have exhausted 
their benefit rights, still others, especial ivilians 
mploved by the Federal Gove ent. 


not covered by unemployment insurance. On the other 


formerly 


hand, these figures include persons who were unen 


loved for only a part of a week and a 


1 
' 
number of strikers who have filed une 
oi 


ims though they will not be eligible for benefits 
All in all, additions and subtractions about balane 
each other and it appears that 1.800.000 of the civilia 
workers displaced in the course of reconversion wet 
still unemployed at the end of March, more than si 
months after VJ-Day. 


The season of the year, however, accounts for some 
of the present unemployment. The number of w 
employment compensation claims usually reaches the 
seasonal peak in February and declines in the spring 
If 200.000 or 300,000 of the weekly average number 
of claims in February and March were due to seasonal 
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factors, the non-seasonal rise of unemployment among 
civilian workers since VJ-Day is about 1,500,000. 

To this number should be added unemployed vet- 
erans. Apart from the ex-servicemen who have taken 
time out for a rest after the strain of war, most un- 
employed veterans are receiving readjustment allow- 
ances . The weekly number of such allowances reached 
1,000,000 by the middle of February 1946, and rose 
to 1,700,000 early in March. This sudden rise was, 
however, partly due to administration causes. 

Thus the termination of 16,000,000 war jobs has 
resulted in a rise of approximately 2,500,000 in un- 
employment. This statement should not imply that 
all the other 13,500,000 displaced war workers found 
jobs. Some emergency workers—perhaps 3.000.000 
—have withdrawn from the labor market. Some 
yeterans perhaps 1,500,000 — are on temporary 
yacations: others have returned to college or are dis- 
abled. The number of persons who have actually 
found peacetime jobs may be 8 to 9 million. 

Apart from workers idle because of labor conflicts 
and vacationing veterans, unemployment now appr« 
mates 3.000,000—or 500,000 more than the theoretical 
annual minimum under normal peacetime conditions, 
but hardly more than the theoretical minimum for the 
month of March. In spite of all disturbing factors, 
such as labor troubles, uncertainty of price policy, 
controversial fiscal measures, and international ten- 
sions, six months after VJ-Day we have not much more 
unemployment than is compatible with the pattern of 
“full employment!” 

Certainly one can imagine a more orderly recon- 
version. Some waste, oratorical excesses, and sweep- 
ing declarations might have been avoided. By this 
time we might have had 4 percent more workers in 
jobs, a few thousand more brand-new automobiles on 
our streets, and prices 2 to 3 percent below the present 
level. Appraised by its results, the reconversion has 
heen slightly—but not more than 5 percent—behind 
its ideal goal. 


* * 


Tue immediate reason for strikes in the present 
phase of the reconversion is evident. Because of ac- 
cumulated changes in productivity of labor and the 
tise in the cost of living, the shift to a peacetime 
economy made it necessary to raise wage rates in 
practically all industries. So obvious was the need 


for such an adjustment that many employers signed 
agreements with workers immediately after VJ-Day. 
Employers had no common plan of action, however, 
and some of the most powerful companies chose to 
fight. The strategy of labor unions has also differed 
from industry to industry, city to city, and in some 
cases from local to local. Because of the lack of clear 
and generally accepted plans on either side and com- 
mon opposition of management and labor to the idea 
of compulsory arbitration, the process of readjust- 
ment of wages has been stretched over several months 
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and has caused considerable losses to labor, business 
and the public. 

The movement has been so spotty and uneven that 
its meaning may be easily misinterpreted. It is obvi- 
ous, however, that the labor disputes during reconver- 
sion have not been caused either by a diabolic con- 
spiracy of businessmen to break labor unions or by 
a secret plan of labor leaders to assume control over 
business. The main source of confusion, rather, has 
been that both parties were utterly unprepared for 
the kind of reconversion they had to go through. 

The wage problem in the reconversion was not to 
revise the relative wage scales in various industries, 
or in various areas or in particular establishments, but 
to readjust the whole structure of wages to the new 
level of productivity of labor as expressed by the 
growth of national product per man-year of work. 
The fundamental wage question—what the over-all 
increase should be—might have been foreseen in ad- 
vance, three years ago, as soon as the pattern of our 
war economy became clear. An over-all yardstick 
might have been established before the end of the war, 
in advance of the discussion of wage problems in par- 
ticular industries and establishments. 

Unfortunately, labor leaders as well as management 
overlooked this aspect of reconversion. After having 
spent years in building an ideological Maginot line 
against deflation after the end of the war, labor leaders 
had difficulty in finding their way through the actual 
conditions of reconversion, with its overwhelming ex- 
pansive power, sellers’ markets, almost unlimited de- 
mand for labor, and urgent need—and feasibility—of 
an orderly upward revision of wage rates. This sit- 
uation explains the abundance of controversial slogans 
created to support so non-controversial a request as 
adjustment of wage rates to the new business condi- 
tions. Attempts of some unions to base their wage 
claims on profits of particular companies obviously 
were out of harmony with the objective and contrib- 
uted to the general confusion. On the other hand, 
management’s attempt to pose as the champion of 
consumers was not more convincing than similar 
gestures of labor leaders. 

The confusion of arguments and slogans has made 
settlement of some labor disputes particularly difficult, 
while others involving similar clashes of interests have 
been settled more easily. However, one should not 
lose a sense of proportion: loss in production through 
strikes is only one item in the cost of reconversion, 
which in turn is only a minor item in the long column 
of war costs. 

From a broad historical point of view, strikes are 
natural in the course of reconversion from war to 
peacetime conditions. They might be reduced but it 
is hard to see how they could be completely avoided 
except by a far-reaching policy of wage regulation 
and compulsory arbitration. What is important is not 
the number of man-hours and dollars lost through 
strikes in the last 6 months but the political, psycho- 
logical, and moral climate of the struggle. 
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The labor unrest after World War I was marked 
by widespread violence. What a contrast this time! 
Orderly picket lines, efforts to lay facts before the 
public, almost no attempts to break strikes by force 
or intimidation. In 1919, strikers felt rebellious be- 
cause they knew or assumed that the power of local 
and Federal Government was backing big business. 
This time government has been neither anti-business 
nor anti-labor. Labor unions may doubt the sound- 
ness of this or that measure taken by this or that 
agency, but one thing is certain: workers were return- 
ing to work this time without that bitterness and dis- 
trust of government that characterized so many lost 
strikes after World War I. The outstanding feature 
of strikes in this reconversion is the spirit of fairness 
and decency in the struggle. This is the spirit of post- 
Rooseveltian America, its most valuable asset, the 
foundation of its further peaceful development. 


ot * * 


PERSPECTIVES 


The progress of reconversion in the first six months 
after the end of the war casts light on the perspec- 
tives ahead. 

The economic and military demobilization is near- 
ing its end. Production of war material has been cut 
to the bone and, apart from reduction in government 
agencies, no further large-scale layoffs are anticipated. 
About 7,000,000 persons have been released from the 
armed forces and an additional 2.500 000 will follow 
in the next 6 or 9 months. With allowance for ex- 
servicemen who are not yet in the labor force the 
total number of persons joining or returning to the 
civilian labor forces in the final phase of demobili- 
zation may reach 7,000,000, in contrast to the 16,000.- 
000 or so in the first six months after VJ-Day. In 
brief, in the coming 6 months, the monthly influx of 
workers to the peacetime economy will drop to one- 
fourth of that in the earlier phase of reconversion. 

This influx will be partly offset by the withdrawal 
of war emergency workers and increase in school 
attendance so that—apart from seasonal variation— 
the net addition to the labor force available for peace- 
time production in the coming six months will hardly 
exceed 3,000,000 persons, as compared with 10.5 
to 12,000,000 in the preceding 6 months. The monthly 
net growth of civilian labor will drop from nearly 
2.000.000 to 500,000. 

It is fairly certain that additions to the civilian 
labor force in the coming months will fall short of 
the demand for labor. In fact, apart from the jobs 
now vacant, new jobs will be created by the continued 
curtailment of hours of work. About 500,000 men will 
be demanded by agriculture, 1.500.000 by expanding 
building construction, and as many by other indus- 
tries, not to mention opportunities in independent pur- 
suits in trade. services, and the professions. Here lies 
the chief difference between the two phases of the 
reconversion: in the first phase, expansion of peace- 
time employment did not keep pace with the growth 
of the civilian labor force and unemployment rose 


from approximately 1,000,000 to 3,000,000; cal 
second phase the growth of the labor force) 
probably lag behind the expansion in jobs, espegy 
after labor disputes are settled and wages adjug 
According to this projection we shall have a ge 
shortage of labor by the summer of 1946, and 
employment will drop below the theoretical minig 
This situation, analogous to that immediately 
World War I, may continue through 1947, and ig 
period “full employment” will be no problem, 
This perspective should not lull us into a fe 
of security. Essentially, the high level of emg 
ment immediately after a war depends on sel 
markets, inflated prices, and a wide margin of pm 
—conditions which cannot last indefinitely. After 
first rush of buying is over, the situation will beg 
increasingly dificult for businesses that are not i 
position to face sound competition. Sooner or jj 
falling prices and a narrowing margin of profit, ¢ 
bined with the rigidity of wages, will speed up i 
duction of labor-saving devices and launch a wayg 
temporary technological unemployment, as in If 
The violence of the coming primary postwar depy 
sion—say in 1948 or somewhat later—will be d@ 
mined by the trends in the preceding phase of} 
postwar economy, that is, the coming two or ff 
years. If in 1946 and 1947 we succeed in keay 
prices and speculation under control, the threate 
reverse may be kept to a minor setback, with mod@ 
losses for business and labor. If postwar inf 
proceeds unhampered, a depression as acute as 
in 1921 may be forthcoming. 
In due time, however, expansive forces of the pa 
war economy will overcome the setback and the U 
States will once more enter an era of prosperity, 
that in 1923-29. Except for cyclical ups and d 
in business conditions, the nation may enjoy full 
ployment for a decade or more with very little pi 
ning and regulation. The question is whether 
enviable situation will be followed by a new dé 
sion, as in the 1930's, or whether it will be the beg 
ning of an era of balanced economy. 
There is no shortcut to lasting prosperity, no ml 
formula that can ensure lasting full employment. ¥ 
nomic progress is a succession of ups and downs, # 
of them predictable, others unexpected. For exegd 
fluctuations the nation pays in terms of waste 
human, technical, and natural resources. To 
these losses in the expansive period, it must bw 
defenses against the threatening sethack, by ca 
speculative over-expansion and promoting stabi 
production and in the flow of income. : 
The chances for full employment and prospf 
after this war are bright, perhaps brighter th 
any time in the history of this country. But the ff 
of a new collapse is formidable. possibly moré 
midable than after World War I. These conditi 
pose heavy responsibility on government. labor 
management to shape a national policy of ecoti 
stability—whether this policv is described agi 
employment policy or bears another Isbel. 
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